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REBEL NEGRO PICKETS. 


So much has been said about the wickedness of 
using the negroes on our side in the present war, 
that we have thought it worth while to reproduce 
on this page a, sketch sent us from Fredericksburg 
by our artist, Mr, Theodore R. Davis, which is a 
faithful representation of what was seen by one of 
our officers through his field-glass, while on outpost 
duty at that place. As the picture shows, it rep- 
resents two full-blooded negroes, fully armed, and 
serving as pickets in the rebel army. It has long 
been known to military men that the insurgents 
affect no scruples about the employment of their 
slaves in any capacity in which they may be found 
useful, Yet there are people here at the North who 
affect to be horrified at the gnroliment of negroes 
into regiments. Let us hope that the Pregident 
will not be deterred by any squeamish scruples of 
the kind from garrisoning the Southern forts with 
fighting men of any color that can be obtained 





THE BATTLE OF -FREDERICKS- 
BURG. 


On pages 24 and 25 we publish an illustration 
of GeneRAL Humpureys’s MAGNIFICENTCHARGE 
AT THE BATTLE oF FREDERICKSBURG, from a 
sketch by Mr. A. R. Waud. We have heretofore 
published accounts of the battle, and will only sub- 
join here Mr. Waud’s account of the charge : 

‘*The strength of the rebel position at Freder- 
icksburg has been described a number of times ; it 
was, in short, a natural fortress of the most formi- 
dable character. Their guns were mounted along 
the crest of a steep hill, 
which formed a glacis 
sloping to the plain be- 
low, across which our 
troops had to charge. 
Along this glacis or 
slope rups a. road in- 
closed by stone walls. 
Against the inside of 
these walls earth had 
been shoveled, and then 
covered with boards for 
the riflemen to lean on. 
Here, four ranks deep, 
they securely leveled 
their deadly weapons on 
our columns. In addi-° 
tion to this fortified road 
rifle-pits covered the hill- 
side in all directions. 

“Against this mag- 
nificent defensible posi- 
tion, strong as Sebasto- 
pol, and more dangerous 
for an attacking force 
on account of the river 
in its rear, our troops 
were hurled all day. To 
what purpose all know 
now. The place was im- 
pregnable! French and 
Sturgis led their divi- 

sions with patriotic de- 
termination to the ene- 
my’s rifie-pits. Sturgis, 
suffering severely, held 
his ground, as it were, 
under the muzzles of 
the heavy batteries. 
French’s column, shat- 
tered, broken, felling by 
hundreds, advancing still 
with heroism unparallel- 
ed, delivered its fire till 
the last cartridge was 
spent and nearly half its 
meu killed and wounded. 
It retired as it came— 





tints, and suggestive of the cessation of the day's 
labor. Not for the army, however, did it indicate 
repose. The revel fire breaks out with more fe- 
rocity than ever. For sweeping across the fields 
come the divisions of Generals Humphreys and 
Griffin. Onward, a forlorn hope, they advance— 
the ground encumbered by the countless bodies of 
the fallen; knapsacks, blankets, guns, haversacks, 
canteens, cartridge-boxes, etc., strewed all over 
the plain. Shot, shell, canister, shrapnel, and 
grape is hurled as they approach. By column of 
regiments, led by their generals, and without firing 
a shot, that noble band continues on. General 
Humphreys, dashing ahead to a small rise in the- 
ground, takes off his hat to cheer on his men. 
With reckless ardor his men, rapidly closing on 
the double-quick, answer cheers with cheers. Ev- 
ery member of the General's staff has been dis- 
mounted. The brave Humphreys himself has two 
horses shot under him. Here a strange thing oc- 
curs. Howard’s divisjon, lying on the ground and 
holding their position with the bayonet since their 
ammunition was expended, opposes the advance 
of the division of Humphreys. With pistol and 
sword the officers threaten and pre vent the passage 
of another division over their prostrate lines, there- 
by throwing the advancing column into confusion 
-—-a confusion which may have prevented this, the 
last effort of the army, from being successful, for 
through the smoke the rebels ate seen running 
from the wall. 

‘*Humphreys’s division has never been under 
fire till this battle. But before that awful hurri- 
cane of bullets no heroism can avail. The hill- 
side appears to vomit forth fire, its leven glare 
flashing through the fast-thickening obscurity 
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seems to pour with redoubled power upon our 
storming columns, till, being unable to stand up 
against it‘ longer—although within eighty yards 
of the wall—the brave remnant, singing in the 
abandon of its courage, marches steadily back to 
the place where it formed for the charge, leaving 
its comrades in swathes upon the bloody greund, 
where, ‘stormed at by shot and shell,’ they had 
been cut down, whole ranks at a time, by that 
terrible fire. 

‘*Thus closed the battle, except for now and 
thed the boom of a heavy gun from the heights 
and the constant sharp report of the rifles of the 
sharp-shooters. .But the horrors of that night— 
the scenes of despair and gradual death upon that 
bloody ground in the bitter cold and darkness— 
*can not be described. Imagination recoils from 
the cruelty of the scene. No help for the dying 
patriots on that awful night. To attempt to reach 
them was to share their fate. The murderous 
traitors, without remorse, shot down all who ap- 
proached. Men with children dependent on them 
—men whose wives trembled for them—men who 


had been little children, and whose mothers would ] 


have feared to have a cold wind blow on them— 
there they lay. Of no avail affection; not for 
them the soothing touch, the warm chamber, and 
the th d ] attentions of kinsfolk. 
Drearily and with faint hope for the morrow, 
tired, bleeding, dying, they must stay, their noble 
efforts idly wasted in a fruitless struggle.” 

On page 28 we publish several pictures ef the 
Fredericksburg affair, from sketches by our spe- 
cial artist, Mr. Theodore R. Davis. One of these 
represents GENERAL FRANKLIN’s GRAND Drvision 
RECROSSING THE RIVER AFTER THE BATTLE ; an- 































other shows us the SKIRMISHERS DEPLOYED To 
COVER THE ReTREatT—some of them lying, others 
crouching behind every little hillock, or log, or 
stone which could serve.as a protection against 
shot or shell, others exposing themselves more 
fully ; another, Oon ABTILLERY FIRING UPON THE 
ADVANCING Cofting of THE Ensuy to keep 


that the t General Bayard was killed. 

The excellent account of the charge 
of H is from the World correspondence : 

Humphreys's division of Butterfield's corpe was 
ee oe seas & FF 

sent an order to move it to the front; simul- 
taneously Hooker ordered Hazard and Frank to take their 
batteries to the crest which our infantry had made their 
fighting line all the day long; to rapidly, and con- 
centrate their fire upon a certain in the stone wall. 
This was : eS Senne nee Sane i 8 
most g.:«t manner, was at once in position, 
Ghouglt losing sheteas gum Gall cightesn hanes taten be 
to the leh on the sam then beth batteries epaned 
to the on the same line, and then both opened 
with shell and solid shot at a ranp- of only two hundred 
and seventy-five yards. 

While their cannonade was on Humphreys, at the 
head of Allabach's second had crossed the mili- 
race, and was forming his men behind the crest ready for 
the charge, and Tyler's first brigade was following closely 
after, ready to eu) The line was formed, the column 
snoved pullentiy reached the line of bastle, passed 
fifty yards beyond, when a deadly fire from behind the 
stone wall caused it to recdil, and finally to fall back, re- 
forming under the erest from which i started.” Hum- 
phreys and staff, and many other were dis- 
mounted in this charge, their horses being while 
the brigade lost five hundred men in fifteen minutes, 

Now there was but one more chance. ‘Tyler's brigade 

had come up, and motwith- 
standing the turmoil, Gen- 
ere) Hv:aphreys hail succeed- 
ed in formitig it in gallant 
style. The only now 
was with the ba The 
pornfe ben mg 
aw their 
iy upon 
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exborted. his men 
not to quail, not to lock 
back ; to disregard the men 
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eaid ‘Humphreys, “if you 
hed gone forward as 
well as you back!’ 
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DREAMS. 


Wicp wandering dreams! in dusky. midnight stealing, 
Why wake ye thus the nents the dead? 
Spirits departed to our gaze rev ; 
ome that we loved ere life's warm th had fied. 
Ye can not bring them back, f .se dreams! then why 
Chase ye Sleep’s angels from their guardian watch? 
Like doves fast fluttering from the hawk away, 
With quick digg) tch. 
Wherefore this mockery’? 
Wild wandering dreams! 


Wizards of night! were yon false phantom shade 
A form with life-blood mantling as of yore, 
A face whose lips, all trembling, half betrayed 
The secret that the eyes had told before: 
Were the dear image summoned yesternight 
(Summoned in mockery) by my side to-day, 
With beauty radiant as the stars of night, 
Or shimmering lights that on blue ocean play— 
Present in mortal guise as long ago, 
Td curse the spell that brought her to me s0, 
From starry spheres : 
To roam with weary step this vale of tears 
Suffering life's fitful fever through long years, 
Then withering go, 
Dying again! 


Wild midnight revelers! if ye needs must come 
On stars quick tripping—flash the soul away 
Where dwell the Blest around the Eternal throne: 
Show us Heaven's raptures; paint Eternity; 
But hovering earthward wake no memories here 

Of loved ones bDiest! 
Let angels tell us how old Time speeds on; 
How soon the scytheman comes, and we are gone 
To meet them there 

And take our rest! 
vs oe ar 
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NEGRO EMANCIPATION. 

EFORE this paper is published the Presi- 

dent will probably have issued his Procla- 
mation offering freedom to all negro slaves res- 
ident in localities which have not elected repre- 
sentatives to Congress by a majority of legally 
constituted voters. It is hoped by the Northern 
partisans of slavery that the Proclamation will 
be postponed or withheld altogether. But we 
fail to discover any ground for the hope. What- 
ever reasons led the President to issue the pre- 
liminary Proclamation in September last apply 
wiih equal force to the case as it stands at pres- 
ent, and our recent reverses supply additional 
motives for securing the active aid of 4,000,000 
slaves, if it can be done 

The States and parts of States which will be 
excepted from the operations of the Proclama- 
tion will, be the States of Delaware, Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Missouri; the city of New Or- 
leans, Louisiana; probably the cities of Mem- 
phis and Nashville, Tennessee ; the city of Nor- 
folk, and the vicinity of Fortress Monroe, Vir- 
ginia; and a strip on the sea-board of North 
Carolina. Questions will doubtless arise as to 
the strfet right of such cities as New Orleans— 
whose legally constituted voters are generally in 
the rebel army—to avail themselves of the ben- 
efits of the exceptional proviso in the Proclama- 
tion. But the chances are that that act, if en- 
forced at all, will be construed liberally. 

Two questions suggest themselves to every 
one’s niind in connection with this Proclama- 
tion. First, will it induce the negroes to run 
away? and, secondly, what shail we do with 
them if they do? 

Opinions differ upon both these points, but 
we imagine that most well-informed persons 
will, with the President, doubt whether the issue 
of the Proclamation will be followed by any gen- 
eral exodus of the slaves, For a year or more 
our armies have refused to return fugitive slaves. 
Wherever our generals have invaded the rebel 
States, they have been compelled by military 
necessity to welcome the contrabands to their 
camps. Notwithstanding the famous order No. 
3, both Grant’s and Bueil’s army practically 
gave freedom to the slaves whom they found in 
Western Tennessee. General M‘Clellan has 
published a letter in which he states that no 
slaves were returned by officers of the Army of 
the Potomac after the enactment of the new 
** Article of War,” but that, on the contrary, all 
contrabands deserting to that army were re- 
ceived, fed, and set to work. At Hilton Head, 
the slaves of South Carolina have had a safe 
refuge for more than a year. At New Orleans 
General Butler has received and employed every 
slave who fled thither. At Memphis General 
Sherman issued a general order, early last fall, 
directing the officers of his command to wel- 
come fugitive slaves, and deal with them as free- 
men, at a1 events forthe time being. Itis hardly 
possible that the negroes of the South can have 
been generally ignorant of a policy so uniformly 
pursued on the entire rebel frontier; and the pre- 
sumption therefore is, that all the slaves who 
wanted to run away, and were able to escape, 
either have already reached our lines, or are 
now endeavoring to do so. The Proclamation 
can hardly add any thing to their knowledge of 
our purposes, or to their ability to elude the vig- 
ilance of their masters. In this respect, there- 
fore. it will effect no change in the situation, 
It merely affirms and consolidates the policy 
which has hitherto been pursued by individ- 
ual commanders from military considerations. 
Slaves will continue to escape as heretofore; 
the number of runaways will increase as our 
armies advance and the blockade is tightened. 
Possibly the knowledge that under the Procla- 
mation the faith of the United States is pledged 
to protect them in their rights as freemen may 


impart courage to some who are now hesitating, 
and so swell the tide of the fugitives. 

The problem how to employ the contrabands 
will necessarily be solved by the war. Neccs- 
sity will compel us to use them as soldiers. 
We shall require, to garrison the strategic points 
in the enormous country which we have under- 
taken to overrun, more troops than efen the 
populous North can provide. It is clear that 
even a million of men will be found too few to 
attack and defeat the .rebel armies, storm the 
rebel forts, and at the same time hold and oc- 
cupy each point we take. A-quarter of a mill- 
ion troops, in detached forts, may not prove too 
many to hold the line of the Mississippi River, 
after it hijs been reopened by our armies and our 
flotilla. For this service the negroes are well 
adapted, and whatever scruples may be enter- 
tained by individual generals, the logic of events 
compels us to assign them [9 it at several points. 
The work has already been successfully begun. 
We have a negro regiment at Hilton Head, and 
a negro brigade at New Orleans. A bill is 
pending before Congress for the equipment of 200 
negro regiments of 1000 men each, and the feel- 
ing among loyal men is in favor of its 
We shall have to feed and clothe the emanci- 
pated negroes, and there is no present way of 
making them earn their living except by mak- 
ing them garrison our forts. The rebels, as the 
cut on the preceding page shows plainly, have 
no scruples against arming them. We can safe- 
ly follow their example. 





GENERAL BANKS. AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 


Tue country has learned with considerable 
regret that Major-General Bensamtn F. Butier | 
has been removed from the command of the 
Department of the Gulf. His energy, courage, 
and hearty hostility to treason in every shape, 
have won for him the admiration and respect of 
all loyal men; and the execration in which he 
is held by our enemies at the South and in Eu- 


‘rope proves how thoroughly he has done the 


work which was set him to do. Whether he 
was as careful of the probity of his subordinates, 
and as tender of the feelings of foreign consuls 
as he should have been, are questions which the 
Administration can decide better than the public. 
His removal justifies the belief that they were 
decided in the negative. Mr, Lincoln doubtless 
had good reasons for his course; though, as we 
said, the removal 1s a source of sorrow to all 
loyal men who are im earnest in this war. 

But if any possible appointment could console 
the country for the removal of ButLer, it would 
be that of NarHanteL P. Banks. For no man 
in the United States possesses a stronger hold of 
the public confidence than the ex-operative of 
Waltham. Not that General Banks has ever 
electrified the country by brilliant flashes of 
genius, by extraordinary exploits, or unusual 
triumphs; but that, in whatever station he has 
been placed, from the beginning of his career as 
member of the Massachusetts Assembly to the 
present moment, he has always proved himself 
equal to his task. Every thing which he has 
undertaken he has accomplished. A man of 
unusually clear perceptions, a calm, judicial 
mind, and dauntless courage; not devoid of 
passion, as was shown in his magnificent speech 
at the Astor House before he left. New York ; 
but se fair and free from prejudice that Mr. 
Aiken, of South Carolina, pronounced that he 
had stood so straight in the Speaker’s chair as al- 
most to have leaned to the other side; gifted with 
such wonderful prescience that as far back as 
1858, when the whole country was slumbering in 
peace, he began to drill the Massachusetts militia 
for this war ; so keenly alive to the truths of the 
day, and accurately discerning the nature of the 
contest, that he alone of the leading Republicans 
wanted to have 600,000 men called out in April, 
1861, and scorned the popular notion that we 
could starve out the South; a statesman of no 
mean calibre, as even such men as James Bu- 
chanan were forced to confess; a soldier. in 
whom M‘Clellan could find no fault. Such is 
the man who now wields power and authority 
in this country second only to that of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

For it can not be too often repeated that this 
war must be decided not on the’ banks of the 
Potomac, but on the banks of the Mississippi. 
So long as the rebels hold any portion of the 
great river it will avail us little to beat their 
armies in Virginia. Lee, defeated before Rich- 
mond, falls back toward Raleigh, and our tri- 
umph is barren. He may even fight us, as 
Davis has boasted, for twenty years on the soil 
of Virginia, without decisive result, so long as 
the present boundaries of the Confederacy re- 
main undisturbed. But once let our armies and 
navy obtain and retain the whole course of the 
Mississippi, and the hopes of a national exist- 
ence for the Confederacy is gone. The South 

went to war with us because the North insisted 
on girdling slavery, leaving to the slave power 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Missouri. If 
we can take and hold the Mississippi we shall 
girdle slavery without those large States—shall 
confine the institution within the limits of old 
States where there is little or no new land, and 
no room for the migratory system of agriculture 





on which slavery fattens. The South could 





not afford to accept national existence on these 
terms. They would realize, as Toombs prophe- 
sied, that their country was too small for them 
and their negroes together, and before five years 
elapsed, if we recognized their independence, 
would come on bended knees to Washington, 
begging to be let out of the trap in which they 
had got caught. 

The possession of the Mississippi River is the 
‘key to victory in the war. It now devolves 
upon General Banks to possess it. 


THE LOUNGER. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR} 


Srx volumes of our Weekly are now completed, 
and the seventh begins with so great a multitude 
of friends that we can not be guilty of letting the 
New Year pass witiout a word of acknowledg- 
ment. Not that any very sentimental relation ex- 
ists between you, my good unknown friend, who 
buy this paper in the extreme West or East or 
North or South, and the proprietors or the writers ; 
but because, despite all of us, a periodical paper 
has an individual existence, and its readers are in- 
evitably a body, a diocese, toward which the paper 
feels abstractly indeed, but especially attached. 

As becomes every illustrated paper which seeks 
to entertain the public without offending its preju- 
dices, public questions were not discussed in these 
columns until a blow aimed at the very heart of 
the nation left but one commanding interest in the 
public mind. Then to have tattled amiably about 
matters for which nobody cared would have been 
merely idiotic. For if any man said that patriot- 
ism was politics he was at heart a traitor. And 
if any said that he was indifferent, while his coun- 
try staggered under the assassins’ blows, he was a 
knave or a fool. And Harper's. Weekly does not 
solicit the favor of traitors, fools, or knaves. 

While our brave boys by thousands and thou- 
sands were marching, and camping, and fighting 
for us in the field, this paper has borne most living 
witness of their services and their heroism, by a 
copious and constant picturing of the more striking 
and interesting places, events, and persons of the 
war, all along the line from Maine to Missouri. 
And that the world might know, as it saw them 
pictured, what they were fighting for, and that 
they might see that neither they nor the cause 
were forgotten by us who stay behind, we have 
constantly set forth the great principles of this war, 
and so far as we may, in obedience to the first duty 
of every public teacher in the land, we have sought 
to elevate and ennoble the public opinion, which 
is the true government of the country. To that 
end we have often spoken strongly and sternly. 
But when good men are losing their lives for us 
all shall we be mealy-mouthed? Let us at least 
impress upon our soldiers the fact that they are 
periling their lives for a nation of men with hearts 
and souls, not for a heap of mush. What brave 
soldier would wish to save a pack of miserable 
cowards who do not dare to call their faith, or their 
country, or their souls their own? We have not 
believed in making war with olive branches or any 
other wooden weapons, but when a desperate as- 
sault was made upon the Government, and human- 
ity, and civilization, we have believed, and do still 
with all our hearts and souls believe, that the true 
way to treat it was to make the enemy feel the 
overwhelming power of that Government and civil- 
ization, wherever an honorable and humane grasp 
could seize him, and be shaken until he were sub- 
dued even if it wey unto death. And if any ad- 
viser thinks with a smile that it would be hard to 
do, we believe in trying, and not in submitting to 
an infamous foe until we have strained every nerve. 
The trial may indeed not save life, but it will save 
honor. , 

To have been called “‘ Abolitionist” is not a very 
overpowering blow. The time for a visionary po- 
sition of abstract hostility to slavery and practical 
support of it has utterly gone. Practically to favor 
slavery in this country at this time is to aid the de- 
struction of the Government and invite anarchy. 
The question whether the friends or the foes of 
slavery caused the war is obsolete. Every man 
may think of it as he will. But we all know that 
except for slavery there would have been no war. 
And we can have no peace with it hereafter. It 
must conquer as the dominant interest of the Gov- 

rnment, or be absolutely conquered. 

It is certainly profoundly gratifying to us, as it 
is a most honorable and significant fact for the 
country, that the circulation of Harper's Weekly 
during this melancholy timé has been steadily in- 
creasing. Tt has not been partisan, and never will 
be. It has been as patriotic as it could be, and, by 
God's grace, will never be otherwise. The Loun- 
ger believes that the New Year will be happy, and 
he salutes all his friends with the best wishes. 














HOLY-TIME, 


Tue holiday season probably never dawned upon 
so many mourning households. But the grief upon 
which it shines is not dead and hopeless, for the 
cause of the sorrow and the association of the holy- 
time blend in a light that transfigures the memory 
of the departed. To have died nobly is hardly 
less than to have lived well. For indeed they can 
hardly be said to do the one who have not done the 
other. And the thousands of young and brave 
and beautiful whose voices shall mingle no longer 
in our solemn Christmas hymns and happy New- 
Year greetings, have given a more serious sweet- 
ness to each festival by the memory of their heroic 
sacrifice. 

A generous nation will not stand by the graves 
which are covered with a year's grass, or are just 
closed, or just opening, and betray those who are 
laid inthem. Those young lives were not poured 
out that anarchy may prevail. Every one of them 
has pledged us all more closely to the great object 
to which they were devoted. From the first slain 


in Baltimore, from Ellsworth and Winthrop and 
Greble, on to the last noble heart stilled in battle, 
each is a link in the chain that holds us all fast to 
our country. Our dimmed eyes are washed with 
their blood, so that we who were blind now see. 
Slowly, and, in how many cases, reluctantly, our 
minds have come to know that we must conquer or 
be conquered, and that there is.and can be no peace 
hut the annihilation of the cause of war. 

And which of these brave youth of ours, seeing 
as they now do with perfect vision the work they 
have wrought, would regret the early ending of 
their mortal lives, »r even the sharp, sudden pang 
it sent to the sister, or brother, or wife, or maid 
who loved them, or the mother’s heart who bore 
them? Fér those who remain is the gain or the 
loss greater? Is the mother of Joseph Warren, of 
Nathan Hale, pitied by any man? The mother 
of Colonel Baker died lately in Illinois. How well 
she knew that her son ascended, not went down, 
from the floor of the Senate to the field at Ball’s 
Bluff! 

But these are the thoughts that raise our human 
hearts into heavenly. serenity after the bitter blow 
has a little passed. In this friendly and sacred 
season the old habit of the loving voice and the 
beloved face and form returns and claims its own, 
The season is domestic. The home asks for its 
unbroken circle, and its wistful eyes seek those 
whose smile should have outlasted ours. How far 
the shadow this year falls! Yet, O aching hearts! 
O tearful eyes! for you the poet sings: 

‘* With trenibling fingers did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth; 
A rainy cloud possessed the earth, 
And sadly fell our Christmas-eve. 


** At our old pastimes in the hall 
We gambol’d, making vain pretense 
Of gladness, with an awful sense 
Of one mute shadow watching all. 
. * . . * 
‘We ceased: a gentler feeling crept 
Upon us: aurely rest is meet. 
_ ‘They rest,’ we said; ‘their sleep is eweet;’ 
And silence followed and we wept. 


“Our voices took a higher range: 
Once more we sang, ‘They do not die, 
Nor_lose their mortal sympathy, 
Nor change to us, although they change. 


***Rapt from the fickle and the frail, 
With gathered power, yet the same, 
Pierces the keen seraphic flame 

From orb to orb, from veil to veil.” 


“Rise, happy morn! rise, holy morn! 
Draw forth the cheerful day from night: 
O Father, touch the east, and light 
The light that shone when Hupe was born.” 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


It is astonishing to observe how much Every- 
body knows. If only Everybody’s advice had 
been followed the war would have been over long 
ago. If you seat yourself in a car for a little jour- 
ney, you can not but hear the conversation before 
you and behind you, and Everybody knows every 
thing to that degree that it is incomprehensible 
why we have not long ago done all that we long 
ago undertook todo. The movements of the army 
especially, and the councils of the Government, are 
revealed in detail to Everybody—while poor No- 
body evidently knows nothing about them. 

It makes no difference that the knowledge of 
various people is entirely at variance—that both 
can not by any possibility be true. They insist 
upon their asseverations with refreshing dogma- 
tism, entirely disregarding the counter assertion. 
“T know!” says Paul; and “I know!” retorts 
Peter; and apparently one has just as good reason 
as the other. One man goes to Washington and 
sees the documents, and returns and tells you just 
how it was. His neighbor goes to Washington 
and talks with members of the Government, and 
he tells you upon his return that it was all precise- 
ly the other way. 

Then the entirely authentic private intelligence! 
After Antietam it was said that Sigel had gone 
up on the Virginia side to cut.off Lee. ‘No, no!” 
said the next man; “impossible. Sigel has not 
ten thousand men.” ‘‘ But I assure you,” rejoins 
the first, ‘‘ my correspondent in Washington writes 
me 80, explicitly.” The news of the cutting-off 
was waited for patiently, but it has not yet arrived, 

After the disastrous days of July upon the Pen- 
insula one friend met another, ‘So Buell is in Bal- 
timore with fifty thousand men on his way to Fort 
Monroe!’’ “Impossible.” ‘*Oh, but I assure 
you my correspondent in Baltfmore, whose busi- 
ness is to get the news, wrote it to me yesterday.” 
‘ Indeed.” —But Buell has not yet arrived. 

Statements of every kind can be taken only at 
the most alarming discount. We began with the 
most prodigious fabrications, but at the close of the 
second year of them our appetites are unsated. 
During the Fredericksburg days came the detailed 
news of Banks ascending the Chowan and forming 
divisions of his force, etc., etc. It was all gravely 
published and devoured. Yet if common-sense and 
memory could have had a chance, we should have 
reflected that,-as General Banks sailed in ocean 
steamers, and as the Chowan is a shallow puddle 
or brook, the chances were terribly against the 
truth of the story, and entirely in favor of.its being 
a desperate lie to frighten the enemy. 

The only permanent fact in the matter is that 
we all dogmatize furiously upon pure falsehood 
or the most inadequate reports. Any man who 
wishes to know will neither believe his neighbor’s 
correspondents nor the newspaper telegrams, but 
wait patiently until enough time has elapsed to 
verify all statements. The main fact of a battle 
may be correct, but whether it were a victory or 
defeat we can not know, however lustily it may be 
asserted. 

And you, good friend, whose dogged insistence 
the other morning upon the melancholy and alarm- 
ing fact that peremptory orders had been issued to 
all our Generals to burn up all rivers in their way 








has served the Lounger for a text, do you know 
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that he has discovered your name? It is Legion, 
and he publishes it to warn his countrymen. 





WHINING. 


Tuat we should be indignant with other people 
for doing well and being well paid for doing what 
we can not do at all is not surprising, however hu- 
miliating it may be. But that we should add a 
querulous complaint that such people do not al- 
ways agree with us in opinion, and even dare to 
say so, is simply silly, It is surely.nobody’s fault 
that he can not deliver a lecture, for instance, with 
such success as to be often solicited to speak ; but 
to whine that other people can, and that they are 
actually paid for it, and still further, that they say 
what they think, is the most amusing snivel that 
the press affords. 

There is great discomposure, upon the part of 
those who do not believe the principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, that most‘of the popular 
Lyceum lecturers in the country do. At an utter 
loss how to attack them for such temerity, the most 
convenient thrust has hitherto been that they were 
“itinerants.” But to this enormity is now added 
that they are “strollers,” “ radicals,” “ nomadic,” 
“reformers,” etc., etc. ; and if you go to hear them 
you may be outraged by hearing something with 
which you do not agree. 

When this sort of remark is made by a news- 
paper it may be likened unto a gun which kicks 
the marksman over. For what is a newspaper but 
a daily lecture from the point of view of the editor ? 
If a man goes to hear a lecture from Mr. Beecher 
he knows exactly to what he exposes himself, as 
when he buys a copy of the 7ribune or of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce. To complain that he heard cer- 
tain opinions from Mr. Beecher, or that he found in 
the Journal of Commerce sentiments precisely the 
reverse of those of the lecture, would be sure to 
elicit only the amused answer, ‘‘ Why, of course ; 
what did you expect?” To hear an editor who 
writes a lecture which is sold in many copies for 
several cents each, and read by the audience, abus- 
ing an orator who writes a lecture, which he sells 
in the lump for a certain sum to an audience which 
hears it read or spoken by the author, is a striking 
case of pot and kettle. The orator no more insults 
any one of his audience because he says what that 
one does not like, than a loyal editor insults a rebel 
because he prints an editorial unsavory to the rebel- 
lious palate. In like manner when we buy certain 
papers among ourselves we know what to expect, 
and we are zanies if we whimper that they talk 
treason. 

It seems not to be understood by those who com- 
plain of lecturers as “radicals,” that the people 
who buy tickets to a course of Lyceum lectures are 
aware of the names and views of the speakers and 
of the topics they are to treat. The tickets are 
bought with the full knowledge that the tendency 
of most all of the speakers is toward the conserv- 
atism of Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, and 
Adams, and directly away from that of Vallandi- 
gham and Jeff D>. If any conservative of the 
Vallandigham-Davis. sche) goes to the lecture, 
why should he squirm? Would he complain if he 
bought the Evening ? Is there any deception ? 
Is it not a fair bargain? Does he pay twenty-five 
cents to hear Wendell Phillips chant the praises 
of the patriarchal institution, oi Bishop Clark eulo- 

ize Strauss, or Mr. Milburn extol the Yankees? 

r has he made up his mind that he is insulted 
whenever he hears a forcible dissent from his own 
political, or religious, or philosophical doctrine ? 
If he has, he is a -ubject for Mr. Barnum, and 
should be contemplated in a glass case. . 

Of course no reader is ignorant that the point 
of the objection lies beneath all this petulance. 
It is simply the knowledge that the Lyceum is 
both an educator and an indicator; and that when 
the speakers most sought from one end of the coun- 
try to another utterly loathe the anarchical spirit 
which now calls itself ‘* Conservatism,” it is a sign 
that the people are so true at heart as to make po- 
litical charlatans and demagogues despair. 

afin . 





A REPLY TO A WESTERN FRIEND. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Wisconsin writes to the 
Lounger: ‘‘You make a list of Conservatives, 
Dickinson, M‘Carthy, Randall, Everett, Holt, 
Johnson, Brownlow, and Hamilton, and set them 
against Wood, Vallandigham, Rynders, Davis, 
Brooks, Toombs, Van Buren, Wigfall, Spratt, 
Keitt, and Rhett. You make a case, and decide it. 
Perhaps many good men will agree with you. But 
do you think the question stated with common hon- 
esty ? Now let me make a case, and ask you to 
decide it. I choose to name as the representatives 
of the Conservative element of the country Sey- 
mour, Bronson, O’Conor, Washington Hunt, Ira 
Harris, Thurlow Weed, Robert C. Winthrop, Sen- 
ators Browning, Cowan, Collamer, General M‘Clel- 
lan, and that sort of folks; and, as their opposites, 
Ben Wade, Senators Chandler, Sumner, and Hale, 
Lovejoy, Beecher, Greeley, & Co. ; and I sincerely 
but earnestly ask you to state frankly, as between 
them, where you stand.” 

The question is as simple as the answer shall be. 
That sort of folks would be doubtless surprised to 
find themselves classed together. Judge Collamer 
and Judge Harris, for instance, have no more sym- 
pathy with Mr. O’Conor’s views of our general pol- 
itics, and of this rebellion, than they have with 
Yancey’s. And inasmuch as Messrs. Wood, Val- 
landigham, Rynders, Brooks, and Van Buren were 
the most ardent and conspicuous of Governor Sey- 
mour’s advocates in the late election, speaking with 
him and for him, it is perfectly clear that their 
Conservatism can not radically differ from his, un- 
less they misurfderstand each other; and as the 
Lounger has already often enough repudiated the 
least sympathy with Messr:. Wood, Rynders, and 
Van Buren, why should his correspondent be in 
any doubt as to his equal want of sympathy with 
the men with whom they act, and of whom they 
are political bedfellows? i 

The Lounger still, and “‘ honestly,” prefers the 
conservatism of Mr. Everett to that of Governor 


‘ 








Seymour—of Mr. Dickinson to that of Fernando 
Wood—of Andrew Johnson. to that of John Van 
Buren. And as he believes that the views of 
Messrs. Everett, Johnson, Brownlow, Holt, and 
Dickinson, in regard to the scope of this war and 
the true policy of its conduct, do not differ substan- 
tially, however they may differ in detail, from 
those of Wade, Beecher, and the others, he is glad 
to call himself a Conservative of that school and 
not of the other. 

—And might he not put it to his “‘ good-natured” 
friend whether the ease he makes is stated with 
any more “honesty” than the Lounger’s? Of 
course extreme men must always be named to in- 
dicate tendencies. Senator Harris certainly does 
not agree in‘all points with Senator Wade, for in- 
stance. But does the “ good-natured” man at the 
West ‘‘honestly” believe that, upon the whole, 
Judge Harris does not agree with Senator Wade 
more than with Governor Seymour and his friends ? 
The Conservative in this country is the man who 
would preserve the spirit as well as the form of the 
Government. And it is because the party at this 
moment which especially claims to be conservative 
seems to the Lounger to be entirely careless of that 
spirit that he denies its right to the name. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A GENTLEMAN recently visited the Campana Museum, 
for which the French Government gave $1,000,000, Ev- 
ery object he saw made him cry, “ Admirable! first- 
rate!" One of the keepers saw him, and was so pleased 
to see at last somebody delighted with the museum, that 
he went up to him and said, “You are familiar with ar- 
checlogy, 1 see, Sir; doubtless an antiquary from Heidel- 
berg, or Vienna, or Jena?” “No, Sir; but my wife, 
what's dead and gone, used to sell butter in just such pots 
as them there.” The keeper vanished, and now speaks to 
nobody, until after a regular introduction, 





A Bangor paper says that a pig lately walked into a 
tailor’s shop there, and before he was noticed by the pro- 
prietor made his way toward the cutting board—attract- 
ed, doubtless, by the smell of cabbage in that locality. 





A gentleman, one evening, was seated near a lovely wo- 
man, when the company around him were proposing co- 


nundrums to each other. Turning to his companion, he . 


said, ‘* Why is a lady unlike a mirror?’ She “gave it 
up.” Because,” said the rude fellow, “‘a mirror reflects 
without speaking, a lady speaks without reflecting.” ‘* And 
why are you unlike a mirror?” asked the lady. He could 
not tell, ‘Because a mirror is smooth aud polished, and 
you are rough and unpolished." The gentleman owned 
there was one lady who did not speak without both reflect- 
ing and casting reflections. 





“The boy at the head of the class will state what were 
the Dark Ages of the world.” Boy hesitates. ‘Next. 
Master Biggs, can you tell me what the Dark Ages were ?” 
“I guess they were the ages before spectacles were in- 
vented.” ‘Go to your seats.” . 





**So you wouldn't take me to be twenty !"’ said a rich 
heiress to an Irish gentleman, while dancing the polka. 
“ What would you take me for, then?” ‘ 
ah For better or worse,” replied the son of the Emerald 

le. . 


“You've destroyed my peace of mind, Betsy,” said a 
desponding lover to a truant lass. 

**1t can’t do you much harm, John, for 'twas an amaz- 
ing small piece you had, any way,’ was the quick reply. 








“Sir, I will make you feel the arrows of my resent- 
ment.” 

<a ie, wa ees 5 hp your arrows when you 
never had a beau 


There are two kinds of cats—one with nine lives, the 
other with nine tails; the former always fall upon their 
own feet, the latter upon other’s backs. 
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At a wedding recently, when the officiating priest put to ' 


od =. a, ey thou have this man « be 
thy w us she dropped the prettiest courtesy, 
and with a modesty which lent her beduty an additional 
grace, replied, **1f you please.” 
PE 1 

“T am an unlucky man, gentlemen, exclaimed a poor 
fellow. “If I were to seize Time by the forelock I do be- 
lieve it would come right out, and leave him as bare as a 
barber's block.” 





“It is all very pretty talk,” said a recently married old 
bachelor, who had just finished reading an essay on the 
**Culture of Women,” just as a heavy milliner’s bill was 

to him—**'tis all very pretty this cultivation of 


presented 
+ women; but such a charge as this for bonnets is rather a 


heavy top-dressing—in my judgment.” 
——— 
There are ties which should never be severed, as the ill- 
used wife said when she found her brute of a husband 
hanging in the hay-loft. 


A celebrated Parisian dandy was ordered by his physi- 
cians to follow a course of sea- at Dieppe. Arrived 
at that delightful town, he ordered a machine and attend- 
ant, and went boldly into the water. He plunged in brave- 
ly, but in an instant after came up ng and blowing. 
“ Francis,” said he, ‘the sea smells dete.tably; it 
poison me. Throw a little eau de Cologne into the water, 
or I shall be suffocated!” 
| 














* Say, Cagsar Augustus, why am your legs like an orvan- 
?” “Don't know, Mr. Sugarloaf; why is ‘ney? 
"Cos they carry a monkey about the streeta. 


‘They tell the story of a young lady of temperate habits 
who was advised by her physician to take ale to fatten her 





up. She & quart of the article, and drank a 
ay wy twice a day in a tumbler of water; but find- 
ing she was too rapidly, reduced the dose 
one half, thus kept 





a bricklayer to make some 


having 
the ale to be removed before 


A 

repairs in his cellar, 
the bricklayer commenced his work. “Oh, I am not afraid 
of a barrel of ale, Sir,” said the man. ‘I presume not,” 
said the gentleman; “but I think a barrel of ale would 
run at your approach." 





] 

\* Josh, does the sun ever rise in the West?" ‘* Never.” 
**Never?" “Never!” “You don't say so! Well, you 
wdn't get me to emigrate to the West, if it’s always night 
there. I've a cousin who is ever how pleasant it 
is in that region, but it must be all moonshine." 





Mrs. Partington is of opinion that Mount Vesuvius should 
take sarsaparilla to cure itself of eruptions. The old lady 
thinks it has been vomiting so long nothing else would stay 
on ite 

—_—_—_—_—_e————— 

It is but an ill-filled mind that is fiJled with other peo- 

ple’s thoughts. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


" CONGRESS, 


On Tuesday, December 23, in the Senate, the annual re- 
port of the Secretary of the Interior was received, alse the 
re of Hon. Reverdy Johnson on General Butler's ad- 
ministration of affairs at New Orleans. Senator Lane, of 
Kansas, gave notice of a bill to authorize the raising of 
a force of two hundred regiments of negro soldiers. Sena- 
tor Saulsbury’s resolution in reference to the alleged send- 
ing of Maryland troops into Delaware at the last election 
was discussed for some time, but no final disposition was 
made of it. The Committee on the Conduct of the War 
presented their report on the recent battle at Fredericks- 
burg. The Bankrupt bill was then taken up, and its con- 
sideration occupied the remainder of the open session. An 
executive session was held, after which the Senate, in ac- 
cordance with the resolution by the House on 
Monday, adjourned to meet on the Sth of January, 1863. 
——lIn the House, Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, moved to have 
placed on the Journal the entire protest of the thirty-six 
members against the President's suspension of the writ of 

corpus, but the House negatived the motion by 74 
against 20. The Ways and Means Committee's bill pro- 
viding ior the executive and judicial expenses for the year 
ending with June, 1864, was reported and made the special 


by 
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A FLATTERING ACCEPTANCE. 
Lirrte Borries.—“ Ah! Miss Laura, you will favaw me with your delightful company in a 


sleigh-ride—ah! 1 suppose~—of course—you know!” 
Miss Lavra.—“ Bottles, certainly! Right off-now—as soon as you please. ‘Take a sleigh- 


ride with you or any other man 


19 
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order for the Sth of January, 1863. The Postal Committee 
also reported a bill, which was passed, authorizing the 
Postmaster-Gegeral to establish a postal money order eyr- 
tem. The bill relative to the Sioux and Decotah Indians 
on the Whole; but when the 
ved there wae not a quoram 
present, and the suljeet. wae laid over. The np ques- 
tion was then discussed for some time, after which the 
House adjourned, to meet on the Sth of January, 1863, 


REPORT ON THE B/ “cL OF FURDERICKSBURG. 


Sie Seine, Gemeente aaa ee War 2 
the 
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Tespons' the assault, proceeded to 

head-quarters of the Army of the Potomec and the 
depositions ajor-Grénerals Burnside, Sumner, Frank- 


Heugt, = on their rare i tiorteeel Meee al 


Burnside, ing 

plies, the recent battle at Fredericksburg, are so fully 
and cleerly stated in the depositions submitted that the 
committee report the a comment, The 
testimony show: that General Burnside made the attack 
on his own responsibility, but that General Halleck is 
mainly answerable for the non-arrival of the pontoons at 
Falmouth till it was too late to cross safely. 


A LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT, 

“ Exsovurive Mansion, Wasntweron, Dee. 22, 1862. 

“To the Army of the Potomac : % 
“T have just read ee Commanding General's prelimi- 
nary report of the le of Fredericksburg. Although 
you were not successful, the attempt was not an error, 
nor the failure other than an accident. The courage with 
which in an open field, maintained the contest against 
ou tatccdalind thorn Gab toubedonste Cll ened cheeses 
with which you crossed and recrossed the river in the face 
of the enemy, show that you possess all the qualities of a 
great army which will yet give victory to the cause of the 
country and of popular government. Condoling with the 
mourners for the dead and sympathizing with the severely 
wounded, I congratulate you that the number of both is 
comparatively so small. I tender to you, officers and sol 

diers, the thanks of the nation. 
“ ApRanaM LINCOLN.” 


ANOTHER REBEL RAID. 

On Saturday, 27th ult., the rebels made a dashing attack, 
with cavalry and artillery in front of Dumfries. The place 
was held by the Fifth, Seventh, and Sixty-sixth Ohio Vol- 
unteers, with a section of a battery. Being worsted at 
this point, after a brief contest, the rebels pushai on to 
Occoquan, where they met Colonel Candy's command, and 
had another brush with them. Considerable loss occurred 
on both sides, and the enemy again made for Anandale, 

way of Bull Run and Wolf Run, and thence toward 
jenna, which place they passed through at midnight. 
Meantime General Geary hastened to intercept them, and 
came up with them between Dumfries and Bull Run, chas- 
ing them southward. They seized the telegraph office at 
Burke’s Station and burned the bridge at Acotink, The 
enemy do not appear to have any thing by thr 
bold raid except a few sutler’s wagons and some ambu 
lances which they picked up on the way. They captured 
one gun at Dumfries, but were compelled to a it. 
They were reported to be 4000 strong, but this is probably 
an overestimate, 


WINCHESTRE REOCCUPIED. 

The news from the Shenandoah Valley represents that 
the rebels have evacuated Winchéster and have gone to- 
ward Staunton, destroying the railroad as they went. 
The destitution at Winchester is reported as fearful. Gen- 
eral Jones, with 2500 rebels, had occupied it for some time 
past ; but the Union troops, under Colonel K- :at"@dvanced 
aa Romney on Christias morning and took possession 

the town. ; 


A CALIFORNIA STEAMER CAUGHT BY TH 
* ALABAMA.” 


On the 7th December the pirate Alabama came across 
the Ariel, bound from New York to Aspinwall, off the coast 
of Cuba, and brought her to by sending a 658-pound shot 
through her foremast. Captain Semmes then took off her 
captain, and held him a prisoner for three days, express. 
ing his determination at the same time to land the pas- 
seugers either at some point on the island of Cuba or St. 
Domingo, and then to destroy the vessel. At the earnest 
remonstrance of Captain Jones, in behalf of the women 
and children on board, however, he consented to let her 
proceed. The Alabama started in pursuit of the Cham- 
pion, then on her return voyage to New York, but failed 
to find her. Captain Jones carried the Ariel safe into 
Aspinwall, and arrived at this port on 28th, but brought 
no gold. With the fear of the Alabama before his eyes, 
he wisely left the treasure at Aspinwall, 


ANOTHER PRIVATEER AFLOAT, 


By advices from Havana, it appears that the eteamer 
tine ay mp Mine reas F~ vage! Sgn 
succeeded in escaping from Mohile, with a crew of one 
hundred men, having run the gauntlet of the bidckade in 
the darkness of the night. 


A ROAR FROM JEFF DAVIS. 
Jefferson Davis has issued a violent retaliatory fem 


in vehement terms, and dooming him and all the officers 
ag So ares vi led ha oe 
caught, Je iw, Ww he that 
Butler had been removed, 


A BREW WAY TO COLLECT OLD DEBTS. 

The firm of John N. Cocke & Co., in Portsmouth, Vir. 
ginia, having refused to pay their debts t3 Northern citt 
zens, on the ground that a law of the Confederate State) 
has released and discharged them from all obligations to 
Northern creditors, General Viele has issued a 
tion, informing said firm that their excuse for refussl to 
pay is a treaszonable cham, and that if they do not pay u 
a sufficient amount of their property will be seized 
sold to discharge the debt. 





rent was bottom, and she began to Gil rapidly. 
The crew, however, got all safe ashore before she went 

with some difficu Other , in 
the shape of ordinary demijohns with tibles, 
were discovered by our fleet, and taker, up without doing 
any ea 

FOREIGN NEWS. 
ENGLAND. 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH AGAIS, 


subscribed. The new capital stock will be issued in 
shares of the value of £5 sterling each. 


GREECE. 
A PORTUGUESE KING, 
British Government bas agreed cc the other 


ing Powers to respect the which Prince 
tect 
Alfred is prevented from the throne of Greece; 


this appears to have satisfaction to the French Gov- 
ernment and the Ca’ of Russia. The three Powere 
have agreed to to the Greeks as their ruler 


<r, | = 
Ferdinand, king consort father 

idan of that country. Fordinana died Regent of for. 
tugal during the 


| royal house of Saxony, forty-six years of age, and very 
‘ - ‘ 
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FOUGHT 171H DECEMBER, 1862,—From 


THE BATTLE OF GOLDSBOROUGH, 


A SKETCH B 





THE BATTLE OF KINSTON, FOUGHT 14ta DECEMBER, 1862.—From a Sketcu By Mr. E, P. Fornes.—[{See Pace 21.) 
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a THE BATTLE OF WHITEHALL, FOUGHT léru DE 


CEMBER, 1862.~-From a Skurcu sy Mr, E. P, Forsss.—[Sze Pace 21.] 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
FOSTER, U.S.A. 


On this page we publish a por- 
trait of Bricaprer-GEeNERAL J. 
G. Foster, U.S.A., the commander 
of the recent successful expedition 
to Goldsborough, North Carolina. 

The family of John G. Foster 
has ever been distinguished for its 
patriotism and valor. His grand- 
father, in company with the gal- 
lant Benjamin Pierce (father of ex- 
President Pierce), then quite young, 
was among the first to join the Mas- 
sachusetts line in the war of the 
Revolution, and was often com- 
mended for. his noble co. duct on 
the field of battle. His father, Ma- 
jor Perley Foster, was in active 
service during the war of 1812, and 
was in the battle of Plattsburg, on 
Lake Champlain. The subject of 
our sketch was born in Whitefield, 
New Hampshire, May 27, 1823, 
from which place his family moved 
to Nashua when he was eight years 
of age. He early evinced a pas- 
sionate love for the profession of 
arms, and formed and commanded 
a ‘juvenile artillery company.” 
In 1842 he entered West Point, 
where he graduated with distin- 
guished honors in his class, in 1846, 
as Brevet Second Lieutenant in the 
corps of Engineers. In January, 
1847, he was ordered to Mexico 
with General, Scott, as a Lieuten- 
ant in a company of sappers and 
miners, and was in all the engage- 
ments from ‘‘ Vera Cruz” to “‘ Mo- 
lino del Rey.” At the latter place 
he was severely wounded while 
leading a division of the storming 
party in the deadly assault on 
**Casa Mata,” where two-thirds of 
the entire command were cut down, 
and where he narrowly escaped 
death from the Mexican bayonet 
by the memorable charge of the 
gallant Cadwalader. For his-gal- 
lant conduct in Mexico he received 
three brevets—the first at Contre- 
ras, the second at Churubusco, and 
the last at Molino del Rey, where 
he was brevetted as Captain. 

The severity of his wound was 
such that amputation was thought 
to be necessary, as a large escopet 
ball had struck him below the knee, 
in front, fracturing the bone, and 
lodging beneath the skin on the 
opposite side; but he stoutly per- 
sisted in retaining his limb, which, 
though greatly injured, is still suf- 
ficient to enable him to do active 
service. After recovering some- 





























what from his injuries, he was or- 
dered to Fort Carroll (Baltimore) ; 
from thence to Washington City, in 
Coast Survey Office. 

From this position he was sent to 
West Point as Assistant-Professor 
in Engineering, and subsequently 
to the Government works on Sandy 
Hook. In 1859 he was ordered to 
Charleston, South Carolina, as En- 
gineer in charge of the forts in 
Charleston harbor and vicinity, to 
repair and complete the same. 

After the evacuation of Fort 
Moultrie by Major Anderson, Cap- 
tain Foster spiked the guns, burned 
the carriages, and blew up the flag- 
staff. When the fort was taken 
possession of by the South Carolina 
troops he was allowed to make a 
peaceable departure for Fort Sum- 
ter, in a boat, with the laborers 
under his direction. 

After the surrender of Fort Sum- 
ter Captain Foster tendered his 
services to Government. He was 
employed for a time in superintend- 
ing the constraction of the great fort 
on Sandy Hook, but was soon or- 
dered into active service inthe army 
of the Potomac, with the rank of 
Brigadier-General of Volunteers. 
Burnside secured him for his expe- 
dition ; and at the fight on Roanoke 
Island Foster led our troops, and 
really won the day. He subse- 
quently distinguished himself at 
Newbern and at the bombardment 
of Fort Macon. When Burnside 
was. ordered to the support of 
M‘Clellan, Foster was left in com- 
mand in North Carolina. He has 
just returned from a highly suc- 
cessful expedition to Goldsborough, 
North Carolina, where he burned 
bridges, and destroyed the main 
railroad track to the South. 

Of this expedition we are en- 
abled, through the peliteness of an 
amateur correspondent, to publish 
on the preceding page three pic- 
tures, representing respectively the 
Batries or Kuyxsrox, Wure- 
HALL, and Go_psporover. We 
condense the following accounts of 
these engagements from the Herald 
correspondence : 


BATTLE OF KINSTON. 


This battle was fought December 14. 
Early in the morning, when our troops 
commenced the advance, the enemy was 


woods on either side, These skirmish- 
era stood their ground until their entire 
stock of ammunition was exhausted, 
when thg Eighty-fifth Peonsylvania 


disc easy tot 
c © 


ARRIVAL OF THE TRANSPORT “NORTH STAR,” WITH MAJOR-GENERAL BANKS AND STAFF, AT THE LEVEE AT NEW ORLEANS.—[Ser Pace 27.] 
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was ordered up to support the Ninth, They did their 
duty well. This ves nbent ten o'clock. The enemy 
having brought his artillery into action, we returned a 
similar and much more effective fire from Captain, Mor- 
rison’s battery, of the Third New York artillery, the 
latter being posted in a small field, on a rise of ground, 
within 800 yards of the enemy. Soon after Captains 
Schenck’s and Janey’s batteries were brought into play, 
from different and the best available positions on ei- 
ther side of the on an ——- — = 
more general, Bri er-Gene rn - 
dered up. It comprised the 85th, 101st, and 108d Penn- 
sylvania, and the 58th, 92d, and 96th New York. After 
the 45th, 17th, and 23d Massachusetts regiments had been 
ordered up General Wessell, who was on the field, ordered 
the execution of a flank movement on the enemy's bat- 
tery. So it was that while a small portion of this force 
operated to the left, the remainder moved through a woods 
to the right, also flanking a swamp, and got a on 
the iine of an open field that enabled our men to play upon 
the enemy with intense effect and remarkable execution. 
The Ninth New Jersey, after sw a terrific fire from 
the enemy, obtained a position close to the bridge, | 
handsomely supported by the 17th Massachusetts ; 
ther it was that we found ourselves almost on the bank 
of the Neuse River, with a long fortification on the o 
site side. This fortification, 175 feet long, thoroughly 
commanded all the approaches to the bridge. In it and 
supporting it were three companies of light artillery, four 
companies of heavy artillery, two North Carolina regi- 
ments, the 2d, 17th, 18th, and 23d South Carolina regi- 
ments, a port on of the 8d North Curolina cavalry, part 
of Major Nethercote’s battalion, and the Raleigh detach- 
ment, under command of Colonel Molett, who was wound- 
ed in the leg—in all about 6)00 strong. . 

After a sharp engagement for over three hours we 
drove the enemy from his intrenchments and got posses- 
sion of the bridge. The latter was fired in three places; 
but the Ninth New Jersey, a few of the Third New York 
artillery, and the Provost Marshal, Major Franklin, ad- 
vanced in haste and put out the flames before the fire had 
done any material injury. 1 diately our 
regiments crossed, when the Tenth Connecticut advanced 
upon the enemy and drove him over the fields, forcing 
him to retreat to the further end of the town. 


BATTLE OF WHITEHALL, 


This was fought on 16th. As our troops approached the 
town an open space revealed our approach to the enemy, 
the latter being concealed in a thick woods on the opposite 
side of the river. Heavy skirmishing immediately en- 
sued between the Ninth New Jersey and three regiments 
of rebels. Major Garrard, who was in advance of the col- 
umn, with three pieces of artillery and a squadron of cav- 
alry, passed over a high hill behind the skirmishers, in 
full sight of the enemy, until he got to the feft of those in 
action, and then opened with his artillery. In a few-min- 
utes other artillery came up, when the Major ceased firing. 
Althongh his cavalry force was in a position of t ex- 
posure, under a heavy fire for quite a while, the loss 
was quite trifting. The battle lasted for over three hours. 
The enemy operated against us with a force'of about five 
or six thousand infantry and three batteries of artillery. 
The Ninth New Jersey Volunteers, General Wessel’s bri- 
gade, and a couple of Massachusetts regiments, were en- 
gaged in the fight. A few other regiments were brought 
under fire. 

BATTLE OF GOLDSBOROUGH, 


Thus General Foster made his way to his destination, 
which was Goldsborough. On December 17 he found the 
enemy there, and opened on him with shell. For ny | 
short space of time the rebels stood their ground; but so 
accurately did we get the range of their position, rapidly 
throwing in the shells, that the enemy broke front and 
line, and commenced « precipitate retreat across the river 
on the railroad bridge. We kept up our firing with con- 
siderable rapidity, and by that means cut off the retreat 
of two rebel regiments, who fell back into thick woods on 
the other side of the railroad. 

Colone! Ledley then moved a battery to within less than 
half a mile of the enemy's position, The Ninth New 
Jersey was sent to support the battery across an open field 
and afterward beyond it, until the regiment got close to 
the right of the railroad bridge, and a short distance from 
the enemy and the river. While these operations were 
being carried out, the Seventeenth Massachusetts, under 
command of Lieutenant-Colifgne} Fellows, moved to the left, 
into the woods, waded through a mill stream, and came 
out on the railroad line directly in front of the enemy. 

By this time, and while the Seventeenth was slowly ad- 
vancing, the enemy commenced a rapid fire of shot and 
shell from a battery concealed in the woods across the 
river, and to the left of the bridge, looking from our posi- 
tion, as also from their iron-ciad railroad car, occupying a 
position on the other side of the river, close to the entrance 
to the bridge. At this point they also had sharp-shooters, 
who tried hard, but did not well succeed in picking off our 
men. 

The object of General Foster's penetrating so far inland 
being to destroy this railroad bridge, he now gave orders 
to have it burned. Colonel Hickman, who got the order, 
called for volunteers to carry into effect the General's de- 
sire. Many volunteered from the Seventeenth Massachu- 
setts and Ninth New Jersey regiments, so the Colonel se- 
lected some from each regiment to go and do the work. 
Several advances were made to fire; but our men were 
driven back. . 

Finally, Lieutenant Graham, of the rocket battery, and 
now acting aid to Colonel Hickman, and William C. Se- 
mons, & private in the Ninth New Jersey, advanced under 
the enemy's heavy firing, when Lieutenant Graham got 
near enough to and did fire the bridge. 

As soon as we saw the bridge in flames the General gave 
: orders to have the railroad track destroyed. Two Massa- 
chusetts regiments, who had been lying in reserve, stacked 
arms and rushed up on the track with a yell and a cheer, 
and did the work of destruction at short notice. The rails 
and ties were thoroughly destroyed by physical power and 
the effect of fire. 

General Foster having fully plished all his 
plans and more, to-day determined to withdraw his force 
from the field, and to fall back to the firet convenient camp- 
ing place for the night. 
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FIGHTING AND WAITING. 


“On, and did you know Luther is going?” 

She grew just a shade paler, the pretty little 
creature who listened, but she answered calmly, 

“Indeed! I think he has enough of the combat- 
ive element in his composition to make a guod sol- 
dier.” 

Elia Mason was disappointed. She had expected 
ascene, She had fired no random shot. It was 
one aimed straight at her listener’s heart, sure to 
tind its mark, she thought. She had not been quick 
enough to note that sudden pallor, and Mrs. Leteh- 
worth’s cheeks were blooming a moment after. We 
have all read of the general who never reeled in his 
saddle till the fierce charge was over, though the 
first shot tore its way to his heart with a mortal 
wound. If men would take lessons from women 
they would do such things oftener. 

“Yes, he is a lieutenant in the Thirteenth. I 
heard that he persuaded his brother, who thought 
of going, out of the notion, and went in his stead. 
He said that then with happy firesides ought to 
stay at home until all those who had ‘nothing to 
leave, and no one to inourn for them, had been used 





“Used up!” Mrs. Letchworth winced again at 
those words, but Miss Mason was not sharp-sighted 
enough to perceive it, or skillful enough to hold her 
ground when her hostess adroitly turned the conver- 
sation. Presently she took her leave, and marched 





off with an uncomfortable sense of defeat. It was 
well that she did not bethink herself to look back 
through the window. She would have seen pretty 
Ada Letchworth frozen into a pulseless calm, like 
some pale statue of despair. She sat there, no one 
ever knew how long, with clasped hands and dry 
lips, and eyes that longed to weep but could not. 
She did not realize what had paralyzed her. She 
had not fainted; but, for the time, thought | and 
sense were blotted out utterly. 

At length her limbs shook with a sudden shud- 
der. Passionate tears started from her eyes, and 
she sat there with thought only too active, a help- 
less, sorrow-stricken girl. 

She was only seventeen, five years before, when 
Luther Letchworth married her. She was only 
twenty-two now, poor desolate little thing, all 
alone in the world. How hadit happened? She 
asked herself this question, as a stranger might 
have done, with a sad wonder. 

Surely she and Luther had loved each gther 
when they married. She was an orphan, and he 
had taken her and her fortune from her guardian’s 
hands, and promised to be to her instead of all lost 
ties—father, mother, brother, as well as tender 
lover, cherishing husband. Whose fault was it 
that after three years he had given her back her 
fortéme unimpaired, and they had each gone again 
on ways as separate as if their lives had never 
been joined together by God andman? There was 
a bond between them, it is true, however widely 
they might be parted. He could never give her 
back the light, care-free heart of youth; and, for 
the present, she could form no other ties, for there 
was no loop-hole by which even the law could give 
her absolute freedom. Whose fault was it all? 
Not hers, she had always said positively, hitherto, 
in answer to all such questionings of her own 
Now she hesitated a little, and tried to think hon- 
estly where the just blame lay. 

I wonder if all such doubtful points will be clear 
in the light of the last great day? ‘s!- xy puzzle 
one sadly now. They had loved each other, she 
and Luther, but—; and where the disjunctive cun- 
junction began she could scarcely tell. In the 
first place, perhaps, seventeen ought not to-have 
wedded thirty. Luther Letchworth was a grave, 
scholarly man of affairs. He had been used to be 
master of himself and of others. His habits were 
fixed, his tastes matured, He thought the fair, 
sweet child he loved and had chosen would have 
no will of herown. It was the old dream of mould- 
ing a wife—was there ever a case in which it was 
not a failure ? 

Ada was not made of material so flexible as he 
had imagined. She had been used to her own 
way also. Her tastes were as decided as his own. 
Her guardian had been a bachelor, for whom a 
ma&en sister had kept house. These two quiet, 
middle-aged people had never thought of counter- 
acting their ward’s wishes, or opposing even her 
whims. They had not been sentimental over her, 
but they had been kindly careful of-her health and 
her beauty, for the rest letting her please herself. 


It did ngt suit her, after her honey-moon was over, ' 


to be expected to submit her judgment to her hus- 
band's, though she would have been ready enough 
to acknowleage that he was wiser and more judi- 
cious than she. He had given up every thing to 
her in their wooing days—nearly all men do—and 
then, after they have won a bride on such false pre- 
tenses, they wonder, when thé mask falls, that she 
turns a Kate on their hands instead of a Griselda. 

She was happy a littlewhile. ‘They traveled a 
few weeks, and Mr. Letchworth had no thought or 
care but to pleasure his young bride. When they 
went home he thought it time for the reign of com- 
mon sense to commence, while her six weeks of 
indulgence had only strengthened her belief in her 
right torule. Then, like most men who marry at 
thirty, Letchworth reallv held the reins more tight- 
ly than reason warranted. An older and better- 
disciplined woman than Ada might have been par- 
doned for growing restive. 

It would be too long a story to trace the growth 
of the bitter root. At first there were quarrels, 
alternating with reconciliations so sweet, so ten- 
der, that Letchworth half longed to anger her again 
for the bliss of such a making-up. She could not 
sleep at first without the good-night kiss which 
sealed her pardon. She would rage internally, or 
weep, or say some bitter words ; but it always end- 
ed by her creeping te his side and putting up her 
innocent child’s lips, with the penitent whisper, 

“T shall not sleep, Luther, unless you are friends 
with me.” , tak 

But after a while, naturally enough, she grew 
tired. of this. When she was conscious that the 


ment; but it was not quite so easy when she was 
well that ‘the: blame ‘was on the other 
side. She went to sleep one night without the 
for Luther to 


aspen, and called strength coldness 
heart 


change face, 
eyes. Yet he spoke ¢almly : 
“You think so, do you?” 





She wondered to see how calmly he took her 
words. It was a suspicious mildness. He did 
not commit himself. He looked at her quietly, 
and only asked, 

“What would you wish now? I cannot change 
the past. Dead is dead.” 

“ Now!” she cried, confronting hina with glitter- 
ing eyes and cheeks aflame—‘ now I want what I 
am not likely to get—to be left mistre.g of myself 
and my fortune. I ask nothing from you. Give 
me only my own, and I will go away from you. 
It will be what the law calls desertion; so that 
by-and-by you can get your freedom again, and 
find a better fate.” 

+ He only smiled, a calm smile touched with 
scorn, and went out. 

For three days after that, except in the neces- 
sary courtesies of the joyless meals to which they 
sat down together, he never spoke to her. Nights 
she heard him moving round restlessly in the room 
over her head. Sometimes thoughts of their olden 
love would be almost too strong for her, and she 
would half resolve to go to ‘him, like a penitent 
child, and beg him to take her back on any terms, 
She would shiver with exquisite pain to think how 
near he was—only a few words of confession, of 
entreaty, and she might be taken home to that 
only heart in the world upon which she had a 
claim, which had been such a haven of rest so 
many times. But some sly demon—which she 
baptized by the names of proper pride, womanly 
self-respect—came to her aid, and she would only 
weep some passionate tears and crush her own 
hands fiercely against the heart whose mad throbs 
she could not still, though she forced herself to 
stay away from Luther. 

The morning ‘of the fourth day he spoke to her, 
courteously as one might to a stranger, calling her 
Mes. Letchworth. Would she favor him with five 
minutes’ attention? He had something to say to 
her. 


She followed him into the parlor with a terrible 
foreboding, # sense of coming doom, that almost 
choked her. He laid before her some papers which 
she tried to look at; but she could not see them. © 

“ All your fortune is there,” he said, quietly. 
** Invested in your own name, precisely as it was 
when I married you. All except this house and 
furniture. I have spent the past three days in 
effecting a transfer of every I had held dif- 
ferently. I waited to consult you before making 
any arrangements about this house. I did not 
know but you might prefer living here to going. 
back to your guardian's.” : 

“Shall 1? Would it be proper—alone? Had 
I better?” 

Few things could have touched him as did those 
helpless, child-like questions. He knew how poor- 
ly she was fitted to decide for herself. It was the 
old confiding tone, used by habit and unconscious- 
ly, in which she had appealed to him in so many 
of her little perplexities. His heart smote him. 
His conscience pricked him. Was he doing right 
to leave her to struggle with all the difficulties and 
disheartenments of life alone—that child! Then he 
hardened-himself again. She was rich, he thought. 
She had that fortune by which she had accused 
him of being won. She need not be helpless in a 
world where Money is King. He answered her 
coldly, 

“It.is for you to decide what you prefer. The 
house is yours, to you in your own name. 
With such a housekeeper as you could easily secure 
there would be no impropriety in your living here, 
if you like that way best.” 

“ I think—I am sure I should,” she said, meek- 
ly. 


‘ Did he guess that she clung to that house, even 
then, for his sake ; because no other spot could ever 
be to her like that one, consecrated by the ghost of 
sodear a love! He showed no emotion, 

**There is nothing more to be done, then,” he 
said, quietly. ‘‘My own effects are already ar- 
ranged for removal. I will send a man for them 
at noon. They are in the room over yours. If 
you will be kind enough to let them stay there 
three hours longer, I will give you no farther 
trouble.” 

She longed to sob, to shriek, to wai’ out her 
agony ; but he was so calm it made her calm also. 
She half put out her hand toward him, and she said 
gently, humbly even, 

** Good-by, then, and may God bless you by-and- 
by with some one that will make your life happier 
than I could! Remember, Luther, I do not blame 
you. It was only because we ought never to have 
come together.” 

Was he afraid to touch those little fingers? He 
pretended, not to see the outstretched hand. .He 
made short work of his good-by ; but when he was 
out of her sight he stopped a moment in the hall, 
and looked round for some token of her. He saw 
only one, a little blue bow which had been used to 
fasten her collar, and fallen unpoticed to the floor. 
She would never miss it. He picked it up, and 
thrust it into his bosom. 

No matter what she felt when he was gone—how 
she wore her sackcloth and ashes—what cry of 


tal. was forced from ber lips by the press- 
ure of her crown of thorns. Her sorrow developed 
a before. She felt that inaction 


self with a ; given to her guardian the 
ily oxglessllah ine otadtian Wath che evel 


a home, 

of all this, of course Luther Letchworth 
as men almost always do misjudge: 

— o a pamptige Brey 

was a nine days’ to the 
of Stu one and all, Me Leuchecrth ale’ 
to by quietly removing his business 
‘to Boston; and, as the absent are always wrong, 


his going away transferred to his wife the sympa- 
even of the women. He had ill-used her 
* dreadfully, they were sure. They. began to be- 
siege her with visits of condolence. When they 
found that she resolutely refused to open her lips 





upon the subject the tide of popular feeling turned 
again, and the,’ were confident that she must have 
been altogether to blame because she had nothing 
to say for herself. 

Ella Mason was Mr. Letchworth’s cousin. She 
liked him, had loved him even, as such selfish na- 
tures do love, before Ada’s fair face won him. 
When the separation took place she would have 
cut Mrs. Letchworth’s acquaintance but that she 
could not deprive herself of the happiness of going 
to see how she bore her tronble. She stifled her 
resentment for the solac f her curiosity, and had 
kept up a sort of one-sided intimacy with Ada ever 
since, making her frequen: visits which were never 
Yeturned. They were borne patiently, because she 
was the only one who ever spake in that dwelling 
the name which still had power to thrill all the 
pulses of that lonely, suffering heart. 

When the war broke out some dumb, foreboding 
instinct had told Ada that sooner or later he would 
go; therefore Miss Mason’s words had not surprised 
her. Perhaps they would not so much have pained 
her but for the insinuation that he went because he 
had no happy home to leave. If he had been her 
loving Husband still, she thought she would not 
have held him batk. She could have blessed him 
and sent him forth to <o the noblest work of the 
centuries—work for God and man. Then, if he 
had fallen, she could have gone to him some time 
—hers hereafter as here. But how if he went now 
—went because his life was blighted and worth- 
less? Would not a curse lie at her door? If he 
died would not his blood be required at her hands ? 
and would she ever dare, in all the ages, to creep 
to his side and pray for pardon? Alas! she felt 
now that unless she could be at peace with him 
she should hardly know whether even heaven was 
bright. And again she asked herself whose the 
blame had been, and grew more and more ready 
to bear it all herself. 

It was nightfall of the day on which she had 
heard of his enlistment when a light—a sort of in- 
spiration, twin-born of hope and agony—came to 
her. A Lieutenant in the Thirteenth! Had they 
yet left Boston? Might she not be in time to see 
him before he went? She would try. She could 
tell when she met him whether his heart clung to 
her still. If any love was in his soul it would Jook 
out at her through his eyes. If those ev-» were 
pitiless she would only ask him to forgive er for 
all the pain she had ever given him, and go away 
home again with no kiss or blessing, only that 
prayer for pardon. But if she saw love in his 
looks—she fell a-weeping there at the thought of 
what might be, of a full reconciliation, of feeling 
his arms close round her, his lips on her cheek, 
hearing his whispers in her ear “Would it not kill 
her to be so happy? In suck __ Uour even death 
would not be terrible. 

The next morning she Went to Boston. She 
took a carriage from the dépdt to the State-House, 
making sure of learning there all she wished to, 
know. As they were about to turn into Wash- 
ington Street the driver drew up his horses and 
stopped. Impatient of the delay she looked out. 
A regiment was marching by. She heard the 
martial music pealing exultantly. She saw the 
banners wave, the bright arms glitter in the sun; 
and straining her eyes to watch each man as he 
marched she saw him—Luther. She shrieked 
aloud, calling his name with a passionate cry, 
which she thought should have gone straight to 
his heart; but the exultant music swallowed up 
her weak woman's voice in its great waves of mel- 
ody, and her husband marched on with the rest. 
When the last man had gone by she wrenched open 
the carriage door and made the driver hear her. 
He dismounted respectfully, and wondered why 
she was so pale, and what had changed her so in 
such brief while. 

‘““T have altered my mind,” she gasped, huskily. 
“You may drive back again to the dépét. I shall 
not go to the State-Honse.” 

She went home again—poor desolate child, only 
twenty-two, and so solitary in the world. She 
wondered how she was going to live, and was sur- 
prised, after a day or two, to find that she was less 
listless and miserable than before. She had an 
interest now in watching the movements of the 
Thirteenth ; and, though she hardly confessed it to 
herself, she lived on one hope. He might not be 
killed ; he might come back ; he might forgive her. 
She would account no humiliation too great now 
which could restore him to her. 

Months after months passed on, She was not 
idle. Womanhood grew on her rapidly. She used 
her wealth and her time for the war. Perhaps 
something she sent might help him. This was 
motive enough in itself, though I think even with- 
out that motive she would have done her utmost, 
for she had just begun to learn the meaning of life. 

She shivered when the autumn leaves fell and 
the winter came. Where was he? how sheltered ? 
how faring? The spring brought her, for his sake 
only, a flutter of rejoicing. For herself, bird-song 
and springing verdure, breath of blossoms, mur- 
murous music of stream and fountain, passed by 
unheeded. She lived only in her work and her 
waiting. ; 

So it went till the breathless, turbulent days of 

the raid into Maryland, when every heart stood 
still in a wordless silence of terror and expecta- 
tion.” Then one night she read his name in the list 
of the dangerously wounded. She waited for no 
confirmation, ng farther tidings. ‘The next morn- 
ing she started. She hurried on night and day, 
without or rest, guided by some subtle in- 
stinct which seemed to tell her where her way led, 
until at Jength she reached the temporary hospital 
gwhere lay the sufferers after one of those fierce 
fights, She went toward it with fainting heart but 
firm would not think her fit to take 
care of him else. 

‘A tall man in the uniform of a lieutenant was 
just coming out. She met him on the threshold. 
She fell fainting across bis arms, which opened in- 
voluntarily to support her. Surely he knew that 
white face? but how three years had changed it! 
He gathered her close to him jealously. He took 
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her to his own quarters and laid her down. He | them the fruition of their hopes on earth, or ordains 
did not know what to do for her, so he waited for | that they shall wait for it till love and faith are 


her to recover. He had two or three questions to | glorified with 


Sure, let fate do what 


ask then. He was so earnest that his voice sound- | fate will, that they can not be long apart, they have 
ed stern. . courage for their work. 


“Why are you here, Ada?” . 

For answer she drew from her bosom the list of 
the wounded, and showed him his name. His 
voice trembled a little as he asked his next ques- 





A MILITARY TABLEAU. 
“I pon'’r approve of it at all—in fact, Miss 


tion. t 
“It was a mistake in the returns. Did you | Mabel, I feel it my duty to say that I most highly 


come because of that ?” 

She bowed her head mutely, holding her hand 
tight over her breast. 

“ Did yod think I would want you to take care 


disapprove of it!” 


Mr. Jonas Brown cleared his throat, and tapped 


* snuff-box solemnly as he spoke. For, if 


head and rege Dam Sagat — give weight 


of me, Ada—you whom I had not seen for so long ?” Somme opinions, what 


“Oh, I did not know! I did not know!” she cried, 


rw ye ce tama oa a perfect lit- 


wildly. ‘Do not blame me! I came because I | tle sweet-pea blossom, with checks like damask 


could not stay away. I thought you might die, 
and I wanted to hear you say first that you could 
forgive me!” 

“Had you forgiven me, Ada?” He was look- 


roses and large wistful hazel eyes. One felt al- 
mest inclined to envy the chestnut brown curls 
that touched her round white shoulders, and the 
blue belt that circled her trim waist. Only sev- 


ing at her with a gaze which would have eased her | enteen, and pretty enough to drive a man wild ! 


heartache had she dared to meet it. 

“TI do not know, Luther, that I had any thing 
to forgive. I wonder only that you had patience 
with mesolong. I was such a weak, foolish child. 
I must have tried you sorely, and that last accusa- 


She did not reply to Mr. Brown—only put out 


her scarlet lip with the least bit in the world of a 


pout. 
‘I should deeply regret, Miss Mabel, to see any 
young lady in whom I felt—ahem/—an interest 


tien was so unjust. I knew you better all the | dressed up as ‘Columbia,’ or ‘ Britannia,’ or any 


time than to think you married me for any thing 
but love. I am a woman now, and if it were not 
too late I think I should do better.” 

“ Js it too late, Ada? The chief fault was mine. 


other country on the face of the globe. I must 


repeat that I consider it improper!” 
“It's only tableaux, Mr. Brown!” said Mabel, 
demurely, laying a fold in her work, and eying it 


with her head coquettishly on one*side, ‘ And 


I was too old and too hard to wear such a delicate 
i aan ts te for tho tone MAGE 


flower in my bosom. I was stern with you, and 
expected you to give up more than any woman 


diers. What's more, I’ve promised the girls to be 


could. And yet, child, I loved you to madness all | ‘Columbia,’ and I couldn’t possibly disappoint 
the time. I have never ceased to love you just as | ’em!” 


well, I have been too proud to go back to you— 
that was where you have shown yourself nobler— 


“T am much grieved, Miss Mabel, but—” 
Mr. Jonas Brown's sentence was never finished, 


but I have cherished your memory as a lost angel | for just then Mabel sprang up with a little excla- 
thinksofheaven. Seethisknot. You had dropped | mation of 


it from your collar the morning we parted. It has 
never left my heart. I have worn it into battle as 
other men wear breast-plates. See, as yet no blood 
has stained it. It has been my talisman. Ada, I 
was not worth your seeking for me thus and here,” 


whose hand had closed on Mal 
fingers, gold thimble and all ! 


“Oh, Charley, I’m so glad to see you!” 
How Mr. Jonas hated the tal F age volunteer 
"3 warm, white 


“Tm afraid I interfere, Mr. Arkell!” said he, 


sy nk alt ial and that blush and smile | rising and bowing with what he intended for an 


made Ada young agai 

Their joy, but why dwell on it? Who has ever 
rendered into mortal language the song of the 
spheres? They had been happy when they were 
bride and groom, in the old honey-moon time. 


air of intense irony. 


* Oh, not at all, Sir, I assure you!” said Char- 


ley Arkell, in the extremest good faith. ‘ Pray 


ur seat!” 
“No, I thank you, Sir,” said Mr. Jonas, walk- 


They were something more, now that long pain | ing off in high di 


He proceeded straight to the library, where Dr. 


had chastened and purified their hearts, and they 
Crofton sat snugly smoking hts after-dinner cigar, 


had learned what love and union were worth by 
the agony of separation and solitude. 


and eniered with pursed-up mouth and spectacles 


After a few days he sent her home. She was to | that quivered with inwa. d wrath, 


wait there for him. He is a brave man, and he 


‘Sit down, Mr. Brown, sit down,” said the 


has no fear of death. He dreams fond dreams of a | Doctor. ‘* Have a’cigar, eh? Oh, I forgot that 
life beside which the brightest days of the old time | you don’t smoke.” 


were dull and colorless; of happy years with her, 


“ Thank you, Jir,” said Mr. Brown, solemnly. 


and an old age when they will look together to- “I do not appreciate the narcotic qualities of the 
ward the sunlight on the distant hills, and the land | weed.” 


where the dawning is eternal. 


“ Well, how do you get along with Mabel?” 


But if they never come, those years, if some bold | said the good-humored Doctor, putting his slip- 


charge is his last, and the dear eyes waiting at 
home never see him more, he will not murmur. 


Her love is mighty to give him peace. He knows | is—” 


that there is a life above and beyond this world, 


pered feet on the fender. 


“ Not as rapidly as I could wish, Sir. The fact 
“The fact is,” interrupted Dr. Crofton, “ you’re 


and in the country of souls they who were one here | not go-a-head enough in the style of your courtship, 
will be one hereafter. So she waits and he fights, | Mr. Jonas!” 





and neither will repine whether God's will brings 


“ How do you mean, Sir?” 





‘*Girls like a dashing, ardent sort of fellow! 
Now, if I were you, I should even go with her to 
this tableau affair.” 

“But, Dr. Crofton, I have before mentioned 

I ” 


disapprove—' 

“Oh, hang that sort of thing! No offense, Mr. 
Jonas; but it is your business to approve what- 
ever she likes just now. When she’s Mrs, Brown 
it is time to remodel her tastes and fancies.” 

Mr. Jonas’s solemn facial muscles slightly re- 
laxed at the idea of ripe, rosy little Mabel’s being 
“* Mrs, Brown.” 

‘Then it is advisable that I should conform to 
the popular prejudices, and confer my presence 


« By all means, Mr. Jonas. And whatever you 
do, don’t allow Charley Arkell to get the start of 
you. I sha'n "tinterfere with the girl, but I should 
prefer you for a son-in-law.” 

Didn’t 


our Mabel look more bewitching than’ 


ever as “Columbia” in the coronet of stars, and 
the silken draperies of ‘‘ red, white, and blue?” 
Mr. Jonas thought so—and so did somebody else ; 
for Charley Arkell was there, the busiest and mer- 
riest of all the impromptu “ s 


was 
Gone home; at the eleventh hour, with s jumping 
toothache. 
ae ee “ Char- 


aT The thet" feta Asbell “ How can I 
be a cote in chains and climb up the walls at 
Donelson, waving the Union flag, at one and the 
same time ?” 

‘* But there’s no one else to take it !” 

‘* Yes there is; here's Mr. Jonas Brown!” 

Mr no!" * gasped Mr, Jonas, “I disapprove on 


* If Miss Crofton imposes the chains you surely 
will not be so nngallant as to refuse ‘to wear them,” 
said Charley, alertly advan with an armful of 
rusty fetters, and before Mr. Jonas could remon- 
strate, he was wrapped in black serge vestments, 
his hands and feet manacled, his shoulders draped 
with chains, and his respectable bald head topped 
off with a disheveled wig. The very life-currents 
in his veias stood still with dismay—he opened his 
dry lips to dissent vehemently, but it was useless. 
The tiny bell had sounded—the green curtain was 
slowly ascending, and there he ee Ba ie Jonas 
Brown, President of the Bank, and Director of the 
Insurance Company, paraded befor, the eyes of 
the whole towa under about forty pounds of rusty 
iron! 

While Chasley Arkell and Miss Croften were in- 
dulging in irrepressible giggles that nearly ruined 
the prestige of their parts—it couldn’t—no, it couidn't 
be possible that they were laughing at Aim/ 

It seemed an age before the curtain fell, and then 
Ashell come forward to Soph the. mnaadled bare 
from the stage. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Brown, you act splendid- 
ly—sat like a statue! Depend on it your forte is 
the footliehts.” 

If a look of deeply-lowering indignation could 
annihilate a man, Charley Arkell would have been 
kuoeked flat. 

“Just sit in this ante-room a few seconds. I'll 
come and unlock the manacles the minute I’ve ar- 
ranged the next group. There's the bel] now!” 





And away sprang Charley to his task. 

Five minutes passed away — ter—twenty—an 
hour—and no one arrived to free Mr. Jonas from 
his, shackles. He grew impatient and shouted 

noonecame! Ten o'clock struck—he 


rose to his feet difficulty, under that superin- 
cumbent mass of iron, and staggered to the door. 
Ye fates! it was bolted on the other side. He re- 
doubled his but in vain, and then—what 
else could he have ?—sat down and used one 
or two strong adjectives relative to tablesux in 
general, and Mr. Arkell in particular. 

© Hens's a: pecthy siuslion fur Ienee Brown Ea- 
quire to be in!” he “] shall catch my 
Geath of cold. I shall have the rheumatic fever. 

pe ene me EO 

as voluntarily shivered, the fetters 

clanked with dismal! distinctness. 

Poor Mr. Jonas Brown! 

“Dear me, Mr. Brown, who'd ha’ thought o’ 
seein’ you bere?” ejaculated the astounded janitor 
of the hall next morning as he anbolted the door 


” 

‘*Confound your questions!” roared Mr. Jonas. 
“Take off these things, or I’'li—” 

Mr. Hodgson did not stop to hear the alterna- 
tive, but flew to summon aid. “For he do look 
awful,” said Mr. Hi 

Jonas Brown did not welt even for his matutinal 
coffee, but went straight to Dr. Crofton’s, resolved 
to reveal the full extent of Charley Arkell’s vil- 
lainy, or perish in the attempt. 

The sitting-room door was open as he entered, 
and Mabel stood there, her bright eyes drenched 
with tears, and her cheek against Arkell’s mus- 
tache—a sort of tableau not et all to Mr. Brown's 


taste. 
“ Hallo! what does this mean ?”’ ho stammered, 


furiously. 

‘Ah, Mr. Brown, is it?” said Charley, courte- 
ously, but without taking his arm from Mabel’s 
waist. ‘‘Giled to see you, Sir. I’m just off with 


+ seat rg all take good care of my wife while 
mm "ed 
** Your ifei” 

“ Yes. i ages Sieaiee ren eapoapelee 
sacteel tei Mabe abies wi SO aan all that we 
thought we'd just go on to C_— and get married. 
ares tig Bret carat By 
to Charley Arkoll went merrily off to the 





latter, situated upon Neshville Heights, com- 
mands a view of the whole country for miles 
around, wit" its cannon point in every and any 
direction. Gur artist was not allowed to give any 
thing but a view Of the fort, and we fear it will be 
contraband to write a description of it; as for the 
view, it can do no harm. s 
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OVEB! 


A KNIGHT came prancing on his way, 
And across the path a lady lay: 
Stoop a little and hear me speak :” 
Then, ‘You are strong, and I am weak: 
Ride over me now, and kill me.” 


He opened wide his gay blue eyes, 
Like one o’ermastered by surprise: 
His cheek and brow grew burning red: 
‘‘Long looked for, come at last,” she said: 
“ Ride over me now, and kill mg. 


Then softly spoke the knight, and smiled: 
‘« Fair maiden, whence this mood so wild?” 
“Smile on,” said she; ‘‘my reign is o’er ; 
But do my bidding yet once more: 
Ride over me now, and kill me.” 


He smote his steed of dappie-gray, 
And lightly cleared her where she lay; 
But still as he sped on amain, 
She murmured ever, ‘‘ Turn again: 
Ride over me now, and kill me!” 





{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1362, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk’s Office of the Dis- 
trict Court or the Southern District of New York.) 
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BETWEEN THE SCENES. 
I, 
FROM GEORGE BARTRAM TO ADMIRAL BARTRAM. 
“Lonpon, April 3, 1848. 

‘My pear Uncie,—-One hasty line, to inform 
you of a temporary obstacle which we neither of 
us anticipated when we took leave of each other 
at St. Crux. While I was wasting the last days 
of the week at the Grange the Tyrrels must have 
been making their arrangements for leaving Lon- 
don. I have just come from Portland Place. 
The house is shut up; and the family (Miss Van- 
stone, of course, included) left England yester- 
day to pass the season in Paris. 

‘* Pray don’t let yourself be annoyed by this 
little check at starting. It is of no serious im- 
portance whatever. I have got the address at 
which the Tyrrels are living, and I mean to 
cross the Channel after them by the mail to- 
night. I shall find my opportunity in Paris 
just as soon (perhaps sooner) than I could have 
found it in London. The grass shall not grow 
under my feet, I promise you. For once in m 
life I will take Time as fiercely by the foreloc 
as if I was the most impetuous man in England; 
and, rely on it, the moment I know the result 
you shali know the result too. 

‘* Affectionately yours, 
‘‘GzorGce Bartram.” 


Il. 
FROM GEORGE BARTRAM TO MISS GARTH. 
“Panis, April 13, 

‘‘Dear Miss Garta,—I have just written, 
with a heavy heart, to my uncle; and I think I 
owe it to your kind interest in me not to omit 
writing next to you. 

‘*You will feel for my disappointment, I am 
sure, when I tell you, in the fewest and plainest 
words, that Miss Vanstone has refused me. 

‘* My vanity may have grievously misled me, 
but I confess I expected a very different result. 
My vanity may be misleading me still, for I 
must acknowledge to you privately that I’think 
Miss. Vanstone was sorry to refuse me. The 
reason she gave for her decision—no doubt a suf- 
ficient reason in her estimation—did not at the 
time, and does not now, seem snfficient to me, 
She spoke in the sweetest and kindest manner; 
but she firmly declared that ‘her family misfor- 
tunes’ Icft her no Konorable alternative but to 
think of my own interests, as I had not thought 
of them myself, and gratefully to decline accept- 
ing my offer. 

“*She was so painfully agitated that I could 
not venture to plead my own canse as I might 
otherwise have pleaded it. At the first attempt 
I made to touch the personal question she en- 
treated me to spare her, and abruptly left the 
room. {am still. ignorant whether I am to in- 
terpret the ‘family misfortunes’ which have set 
up this barrier between us as meaning the mis- 
fortune for which her parents alone are to blame, 
or the misfortune of her having such a woman 
as Mrs. Noel Vanstone for her sister. In which- 
ever of these circumstances the obstacle lies it 
is.no obstacle in my estimation. Can nothing 
remove it? Is there no hope? Forgive me for 
asking these questions, I can not bear up against 
my bitter disappointment. Neither she nor you 
nor any one but myself know how I love her. 

** Ever most truly yours, 
“Grores Bartram. 

*“P.S.—I shall leave for England in a day or 
two, pessing through London, on my way to St. 
Crux. There are family reasons, connected with 
the hateful subject of money, which make me 
look forward with any thing but pleasure to my 
next interview with my uncle. If you address 
your letter to Long’s Hotel it will be sure to 
Teach me.” 





Il. 
FROM MISS GARTH TO GEORGE BARTRAM. 
: “ WESTMORLAND House, April 16, 
“* Dear Mr. Barrram,—You only did me 
justice in supposing that your letter would dis- 
tess me. If ‘pu had supposed that it would 





make me excessively angry as well, you would 
not have been far wrong. I have no patience 
wih the nthe Sot pera eae yore ee 
men of the nt day. ° 

‘*T have heard from ee gp is a ‘ty v4 : 
ter, stating the iculars in detail. Iria 
now going to Lange the confidence in yar 
honor and your discretion which I really fee. 


For your sake and for Norah’s I am going to | 


let you know what the scruple really is which 
has misled her into the pride and folly of refus- 
ing you. I am old enough to speak out; and I 
can tell you if she had only been wise enough to 
let her own wishes guide her she would have 
said, Yes—and gladly too. 

“The original cause of all the mischief is no 
less a person than your worthy uncle—Admiral 
Bartram 


“Tt seems that the admiral took it into bis 
head (I suppose during your absence) to go to 
London by himself, to some 
of his own about Norah by in 
Place under pretense of renewing his old friend- 
ship with the Tyrrels. He came at luncheon- 
time and saw Norah, and, from all I can lear, 
was apparently better pleased with her than he 

when he came into the 


So far this is mere guess-work; but it is un- 
luckily certain that he and Mrs, Tyrrel had some 
talk together alone when luncheon was over. 
Your name was not mentioned ; but when their 
conversation fell on Norah, you were in both 
their minds of course? The admiral (doing her 
full justice personally) declared himself smitten 
with pity for her hard lot in life. The scandal- 
ous conduct of her sister must always stand (he 
feared) in the way of her future advantage. 
Who could marry her without first making it a 
condition that she and her sister were to be ab- 
solute strangers to each other? And even then 
the objection would remain—the serious objec- 
tion to the husband’s family—of being connect- 
ed by marriage with such a woman as Mrs. 
Noel Vanstone. It was very sad; it was not 
the poor girl’s fault—but it was none the less 
trne that her sister was her rock ahead in life. 
So he ran’ on, with no real ill-feeling toward 
Norah, but with an obstinate belief in his own 
ay sr which bore the aspect of ill-feeling, 
and which people with more temper than judg- 
ment would be but too readily disposed 
accordingly. 

‘* Unfortunately Mrs. Tyrrel is one of those 
people. She is an excellent, warm-hearted wo- 
man, with a quick ga and very little judg- 
ment—strongly attached to Norah, and heartily 
interested in Norah’s welfare. From al! I can 
learn, she first resented the expression of the 
admiral’s opinion, in his presence, as worldly 
and selfish in the last degree; and then inter- 
preted it behind his back as a hint to her to dis- 
courage his nephew’s visits, which was a down~ 
a insult offered to a lady in her own house. 

is was foolish enough so far, but worse folly 
was to come. 


to resent 


lies hidden under her noble submission to the 
unhappy circumstances: of her life a d sus- 
ceptibility to slights of all kinds, which is deeply 
seated in her nature, you will understand the 
true motive of the refusal which has so naturall 
and so justly disappointed you. They are 
three equally to blame in this matter. Your 
uncle was wrong to state his objections as round- 
ly and inconsiderately as he did. Mrs. Tyrrel 
was wrong to let her temper get the better of 
her, and to suppose herself insulted where no 
insult was intended. And Norah was wrong to 


a le of pride, and a hopeless belief in 
Grade cibek etapa ox expected t5 


which might have secured the happiness and the 
lai oe Aches rere 
“ But the mischie: has been done. The next. 
question is, can the harm be remedied 
“T hope and believe it can. My advice is 
this: Don’t take No for an answer. Give her 


~ 


too omen do nothing of the sort. ‘act 
on ieapuloe; abd 1x Ws annie om af ootiee 
are heartily sorry for it afterward. 

“In the mean while you must help your own 
interests by inducing your uncle #@ alter his 
opinion, or at least to make the concession of 


keeping his opinion to himself, Mrs. Tyrrel 
has rushed to the concl 
has done he did intentionally, which is as muci: 
as to say ©» so many words, that he had # pro- 
phetic conviction, when he came into the house, 
of what she would do when he left it. My ex- 
planation of the matter is a much simpler one. 
I believe that the knowledge of your -attach- 
ment naturally roused his curiosity to see the 
object of it, and that Mrs. Tyrrel’s injudicious 
praises of Norah irritated his objections into 
openly declaring themselves. Any way, your 
course lies equally plain before you. Use your 
influence over your uncle to persuade him into 
setting matters — again; trust my settled 
resolution to see Norah your wife before six 
months more are over our heads; and believe 
me your friend and well-wisher, 
“Harriet Gants.” 


F 
5 
J 
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Iv. 
FROM MRS. DRAKE TO GEORGE BARTRAM. 
“Sr. Cavx, April 17, 

“*Srr,—I direct these lines to the hotel you 
usnally stay at in London, hoping that you may 
return soon enough from foreign parts to receive 
cam sorry to say tat some unpleasant 

“Tam to t some unp events 
have taken place at 


tg tag wage AE in her 

ion), prying into 

pak 4 Bs The girl removed her- 
the the next morning we 

were any of us astir, and she has not -been 

of since. This event has annoyed and alarmed 

my master very seriously ; and to make matters 


conduct was discovered, the admiral was seized 
with the first symptoms of a severe inflammatory 
cold. He was not himself aware, nor was any 


‘¢On the date I have just mentioned—I mean 
the fifteenth of the month—my master himself 
informed me that he had been dreadfully disap- 
pointed = letter receiyed from you which had 
come in the morning from foreign pee and had 
brought him bad news. He did not tell me what 
the news was—but I have never, in all the years 
I have passed in the admiral’s service, seen him 


y 
ly. We looked in all the north rooms, one after 
another, and found no traces of him. I thought 
of the drawing-room next, and, being the most 


came back, and none 
have succeeded in get- 
ting the better of yet. By the doctor’s ad- 
vice we refrained from telling the admiral what 
had happened. Se ee eee 
that he passed the night as usual in own 
room, 


ther Mr, Mazey nor myself desire to screen our- 
blame we have deserved. 


selves from blame, if 


house. You shall hear more in a few days, 
Meantime, believe me, with sincere gratitude, 
** Yours most truly, 











VL. 
FROM MR. LOSCOMBE TO MRS. NOEL VANSTONE. 


utors of the sr Lage rege: addressing 

them through the medium ¢ admiral’s 

adviser, in the first instance. Soil 
“es dispatched a letter this day to the 


half, My object in taking this 
a search to be instituted for the Trusi—in the 
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found out by inquiry, in the absence 
tive information on the subject possessed 
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1 forming of Admiral Bartram's estate. 
The is jaebn « declared to have been 
left . 


to him, ou the unde: standing that he applies 
it to certain tated d those ob; 
have failed. \ hat is to be done with the m ? 
It was not left to the admiral ; on 
testator’s own showing; and the for 
which it was left have not been, can not be, 
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Vil. 
FROM GEORGE BARTRAM TO MISS GARTH, 
“Sr. Crux, May 15. 

“Dear Miss Gartu,—I <t.ouble you with 
another letter, partly to thank you for your kind 
expression of sympathy with me under the loss 
that I have sustained, and partly to tell you of 
an pera rare made to my uncle's 
executors in which you and Miss Vanstone may 
both feel interested, as Mrs. Noel Vanstone is di- 
rectly coneerned in it. 

‘*Knowing my own ignorance of legal techni- 
calities, I inclose a copy of the application in- 
stead of trying to describe it. You will notice as 
suspicious that no explanation is given of the 
tnanner in which the alleged discovery of one of 
ay uncle’s secrets was made by persons who are 
total strangers to him. : 

‘*On being made acquainted with the cireum- 
stances, the executors at once applied tome. I 
could give them no positive information—for my 
uncle never consulted me on matters of business. 
But I felt bound in honor to tell them, that, dur- 
ing the last six months of his life, the admiral 
had occasionally let fall expressions of impatience 
in my hearing, which led to the conclusion that 
he was annoyed by a private responsibility of 
some kind. I also mentioned that he had im- 
posed a very strange condition on me—a condi- 
tion which, in spite of his own assurances to the 
contrary, I was persuaded could not have ema- 
nated from himself—of ing within # given 
time (which time has now expired), or of not re- 
ceiving from him a certain sum of money which 
I believed to be the same in amount as the sum 
bequeathed to him in my cousin's will. “The 
executors agreed with me tha: these circum- 
stances gave a color of probability to an other- 
wise incredible story; and they decided that a 
search should be instituted for the Secret Trust 
—nothing in the slightest degree resembling this 

same trust having been discovered up to that 
time among the admiral’s papers. 

“ The search (no trifle in such a house as this) 
has now been in full progress for a week. . It is 
copermanees by ra the executors _ by my 
uncle’s —who is pomeeely, as W.\ll as pro- 
ienianadlin, noun to Mr. Loscombe (Mrs. Noel 
Vanstone’s solicitor), and who has been included 
in the proceedings at the express request of Mr. 
Loscombe himself. Up to this time nothing 
whatever has been found. Thousands and thou- 
sands of letters have been examined—and not 
one of them bears the remotest resemblance to 
the letter we are looking for. 

“ Another week will bring the search to an 
end. It is only at my express request that it 
will be persevered with so long. But as the 
admiral’s generosity has made me sole heir to 
every thing he I feel bound to do the 
fullest justice to the interests of others, howéver 
hostile to myself tliose interests may 

“With this view I have npt hesitated to re- 
veal to the lawyer a constitutional peculiarity 
of my poor uncle’s, which was always kept a 
secret among us at his own request-—I mean his 
tendency to somnambulism. I mentioned that 
he had been discovered (by the housekeeper and 
his old servant) walking in his sleep about three 
weeks before his death, and that the part of the 
house in which he had been seen, and the basket 
of keys which he was carrying in his hand, sug- 
gested the inference that he had come from one 
of the rooms in the east wing, and that he might 
have opened some of the pieces of furniture in 
one of them. I surprised the lawyer (who 
seemed to be quite ignorant of the extraordina- 

‘actions constantly performed by somnambu- 
lists), by informing him that my uncle could 
find bis way about the house, lock and unlock 


doors, and remove objects of all kinds from one. 


place to another as easily in his sleep as in his 
waking hours.. And I declared that, while I 
felt the faintest doubt in my own mind whether 
he might not have been dreaming of the Trust 
on the night in question—and putting the dream 
in action in his sleep—I should not feel satisfied 
unless the rooms in the east wing were searched 


n. ; 
ww: Jale aly dight to odd thes there ts not dhe 
least foundation in fact for this idea of mine. 
During the latter part of his fatal illness my 
poor uncle was quite incapable of ing on 
any subject whatever. From the time of my 
arrival at St. Crux, in the middle of last montly 
to the time of his death, not a word dropped 
from him which referred in the remotest way to 
the Secret Trust. 

** Here then, for the present, the matter rests. 
If you think it right to communicate the con- 
tents of this letter to Miss Vanstone, pray tell 
her that it will not be my fault if her sister’s as- 
sertion (however preposterous it may seem to my 
uncle’s executors) is not fairly put to the proof, 

‘Believe me, dear Miss 
yours, Gzorce Bartram,” 

** P.S.—As soon as all business matters are 
settled Iam going abroad for some months, to 

the relief of change of scene. The house 
will be shut up, and left under the charge of 
Mrs. Drake. I have not forgotten your once 
telling me that you should like to see St. Crux, 
if you ever found yourself in this neighborhood. 
If you are at all likely to be in Essex during the 
time when I am abroad, I have provided against 
the chance of your being di i by leav- 


VIIL. 
FEOM ME” LOSCOMBE TO MRS. NOEL VANSTONE. 


* Linooin’s Ivn-rietps, May 24. 
“Dear Mapam,—After a whole fortnight’s 


arth, always traly* 





found among the papers left at St. Crux by the 
late Admiral Bartram. 

‘*Under these circumstances the executors 
ing under the only recogniz- 
able authority. which 


years since) bequeaths the whole of 
his estate, both real and personal (that is to say, 
all the lands he possesses and all the money. he 
possesses at the time of his death), to his neph- 
ew. The will is plain, and the result is inevita- 


speculate on the subject now. I will not add 
to i t by any 
Meh Shs 
tunate attempt to assert your interests. I will 
merely say that my connection (both personal 
and professional) with the matter must, from 
this moment, be considered at an end. 
** Your obedient servant, 


FROM MRS. RUDDOCK (LODGING-HOUSE KEEPER) 
TO MR. LOSCOMBE. 
o Sr. pore Woon, 


‘“*Srz,—Having, by Mrs. Noel Vanstone’s di- 
rections, taken letters for her to the post ad- 
dressed to you, and knowing no one else to ap- 
ply to, I beg to inquire whether you are acquaint- 
ed with any of her friends, for I think it right 
that they should be stirred up to take some steps 
about her. 

** Mrs. Vaustone first came to me in Novem- 


‘* After proper warning given, Mrs. Vanstone 
(who is now quite alone) leaves me to-morrow. 
She has not concealed from me that her circum-. 
stances are fallen very low, and that she can not 
afford to remain in my house. This is all she 
has told me—I know nothing of where i 
going, or what she means to do next. 
have every reason to believe she desires to de- 
stroy all traces by which she might be found 
after leaving this place; for I discovered her 
tears y , burning letterswhich were doubt- 
less letters from her friends. In looks and con- 
duct she has altered most shockingly in the ‘ast 
week. I believe there is some dreadful trouble 
ou her mind; and IJ am afraid, from what I see 
of her, that she is on the eve of a serious illness, 
It is very sad to see such a young woman s0 ut- 
terly deserted and friendless as she is now. ° 

“Excuse my troubling you with this letter; 
it is On my conscience to write it. If you know 
any of her relations, please warn them that time 
is not to be wasted. If they lose to-morrow, 
they may lose the last chance of finding her. 

** Your humble servant, 
“* CaTHERINE RuppockK.” 


x. 
FEOM MR. LOSCOMIBE TO MRS. RUDDOCK. 
**Linooin’s Lyy-FiELps, June 2. 

‘Mapam,—My only connection with Mrs. 
Noel Vanstone was a professional one, and that 
connection is now at an end. I am not ac- 
quainted with any of her friends; and I can not 
undertake to interfere personally either with her 
present or future proceedings. 

« ing my inability to afford you any 


assistance, I remain, your obedient servant, 
: “* Joun Loscomse.” 





THE LAST SCENE. 
AARON’S BUILDINGS. 


CHAPTER L. 


On the seventh of June the owners of the 
merchantman Deliverance received news that 
the ship had touched at Plymouth to land pas- 
sengers, and had then continued her homeward 
voyage to the Port of London. Five days later 
the vessel was in the river, and was towed into 
the East India Docks. ~ } 
Having transacted the Business on shore for 


“which he was personally responsible, Captain 


Kirke made the arrangements by let- 
ter for visiting his brother-in-law’s parsonage in 


Suffolk, on the seventeenth of the month, As, 


usual, in such cases, he received a list of cam- 
missions to execute for his sister on the day be- 
fore he left London, One of these commussions 
took him into the neighborhood of Camden 
Town. He drove to his destination from the 
Docks, and then dismissing the vehicle, set forth 
to walk back southward toward the New Road. 
He was not well acquainted with the district, 
and his’ attention wandered further and further 
away from the scene around him as he went 
on. His thoughts, roused by the of see- 
ing his sister again, hod led his w back to 
the night when he parted from her, leaving 
the fh foot. ‘The spell so strangely laid 
on his in that past time had kept its hold 
thrcugh all after events. The face that had 
haunted him on the lonely road had haunted 
him agair on the lonely sea. The woman who 
had foliowed him, as in a dream, to his sister’s 
door, had followed him—thought of his thought, 


and spirit of his spirit—to the deck of his ship. 


| Through storm and calm on the voyage out, 
| through storm and calm on 

| she had been with him. In ceaseless tur- 
moil of the London streetS she was with ,=him 


pass 
ened him to present things. He looked about in 
ee Se The street was strange 
to him; he 


a ee on either side ye 
the poorer . looked up as he 
the corner to see what the name of the place 
might be. It was called “ Aaron’s Buildings.” 
Low down. on the side of the “ Buildings” 
along which he was walking a little crowd of 
idlers was assembled round two cabs, both drawn 
up before the door of the same house. Kirke 
advanced to the crowd to ask his way of any 
civil stranger ogy, 00 who might not be in 


heam@ enough to inform him that two vehicles 
had been sent for by mistake where only one 
was wanted. 

The house door was open; and when he turn- 
ed that way next, he looked easily into the pas- 
sage, over the heads of the people in front of 
him 


port herself—a woman apparently in the last 
stage of illness, who was about to be removed, 
when the di outside was ended, in one of 


her face. 
Before he could look away again the girl in 
charge of her raised her head and restored the 


less and helpless. steady presence of mind 
in all emergencies, which had become: a habit 
of his life, failed him for the first time. The 
poverty-stricken street, the squalid mob round 
the door, swam before his eyes. He staggered 
back and caught at the iron railings of the house 
behind him. 

** Where are they taking her to?” he heard a 
woman ask, close at his side. 

‘To the hospital, if they will have her,” was 
the reply. **And to the work-house, if they 
won't.” 

That horrible auswer roused him. He in- 
stantly pushed his way through the crowd and 
entered the house. 

The misunderstanding on the pavement had 


confronted the people of the house 
ment when they were moying her. The cab- 
man who had remained was on one side of the 
chair, and the woman who had been disputing 
.with the two drivers was on the other. ‘They 
were just lifting her when Kirke’s tall figure 
carkened the dcor. 

‘*What are you doing with that lady?” he 
ed 


utter it. 
the suppressed agi 


her hold of the chair in an instant. 
** Do you know her, Sir?” asked the woman, 
ly. ‘Are one of her fri a 
* Yes,” said ‘ i 
‘*It’s not my Sir,” pleaded the 
shrinking under he fixed on her. “‘ 
would have waited “ill her «friends 


cal . 

“Go out,” he said, ‘‘ and close the. door after 

ae Dies ju down your money direetly. 
room. 





She canght one of his hands in her burning fin- 
gers. ‘Don’t distress mamma about me,” she 
said. ‘Send for Norah.” Kirke tried gently 
to release his hand; but she only clasped it the 
more eagerly. He sat down by the bedside to 
wait until it pleased her to release him. The 
woman stood looking at them, and crying in a 
corner of the room. Kirke observed her atten- 


“ Speak in her presence, and 
With many words, with many tears, the wo- 


man spoke, 

She had let her first floor to the a fort- 
since. The lady had paid a 's rent, 
had given the name 3 been 


fits, turn and turn about. On t) « fifth day she 
was worse; and on the sixth sh. was too sleepy 
at one time, and too light-headed at another, to 
be spoken to. The chemist (who did the doc- 
toring in those ) had come and looked at. 
her, and had said he thouglit it was a bad fever. 
He had left a *‘saline draught,” which the wos 
man of the house had paid for out of her own 
pocket, and had administered without effect. 
She had ventured on searching the only box 
which the lady had brought with her, and 
had found nothing in it but a few necessary 
articles of linen—no no ornaments, rot 
so much as the fragment of a letter which might 
help in discovering her friends. 
risks of keeping her under these circumstances, 
and the ity of turning a sick woman into 
the street, the dy herself had not hesi- 
tated. She would willingly have kept her ten- 
ant, on the chance of the lady's recovery, and 
on the chance of friends turning up. But not 
half an hour since her husband—who never 
came near the house re take her money 
—bad come to rob her of her little earnings, as 
usual. She had been obliged to tell him that no 
rent was in hand for the first floor, and that 
none was likely to be in hand-uatil the lady re- 
covered, or her friends found her. On hearing 
this he had mercilessly insisted—well or iil— 


was not out of the place in an hour's time he 
threatened to come back and take ber out him- 
self. His wife knew but too well that he was 
» brute enough to be as good as his word ; and no 
other choice had been left her but to do as she 
had done, for the sake of the lady berself. 

The woman told her shocking story with ev- 
ery appearance of beicg honestly ashamed of it. 
Toward the end Kirke felt the yo of the burn- 
ing fingers slackening round hishand He look- 
ed back at the bed again. Her weary eyes were 
closing, and, with her face still turned toward 
the sdilor, she was sinking into sleep. 





LOVE-SONG. 


Tue light is slowly fading, 

‘ The moon is in the sky, 

It is the hour for parting— 
My only love, good-by ! 


Hide not those rosy blushes, 
Droop not that dark blue eye, 

One kiss, and one last blessing— 
My only love, good-by! 


Dark as the heaven above us, 
So doth my future lie; - 

Thy memory like the mcon shall rise— 
My only love, good-by! — 





HOLLY SPRINGS. 

We publish on page 29 three illustrations of 
Hotty Sraincs, Mississippi, lately occupied by 
our troops. This little town, one of the prettiest 
and most salubriots in the State of Mississippi, was 
fér a long time occupied by the rebel army of the 
Southwest. They were driven out of it early last 
month by General Grant, who pushed through it 
and onto Oxford. Since then the rebels} or rather 

band claiming to act on behalf of 
the rebels, fell upon a couple of companies of in- 
fantry whom General Grant had left at Holly 
Springs, captured and paroled them; so that, to 
the best of our knowledge, at present Holly Springs 
is in the hands of the insurgents. It is situate on 


the line of the and Ohio railway, and is 
about twenty south of Grand Junction, and 
twenty-eight miles north of Oxford, 





. THE BANKS EXPEDITION. 


on the evening of a This solves the 
m which has 8o Jong Bia Beda. 
tion of the Banks flotilla. General Banks has gone 
to New Orleans to supersede General Butler, and 
take command of the Department of the Southwest, 
including the States of Louisiana, Texas, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, He assumed command on the 
day after his arrival, and on the following day dis- 





patched an expedition which retook Baton 
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Burnard’s House. Doubleday’s Skirmishers. 
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The Bale of Frederieksburg—Thre ArWlery covering the Retreat.—[From Sketenes by T. R. Dawrs.] 
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WEDDING WORDS. 


A sewet for my lady’s ear, 
A jewel for her finger fine, 
A diamond for her bosom dear, 
Her bosom that is mine, 


Dear glances for my lady’s eyes, 
Dear looks around her form to twine, 
Dear kisses for the lips I prize, 
Her.dear lips, that are mine. 


Dear breathings to her, soft and low, 
Of how my lot she’s made divine; 
Dear silences, my love that show 
For her whose love is mine. 


Dear cares lest clouds should shade her way, 
That gladness only on her shine, 

That she be happy as the May, 
Whose lot is one with mine. 


Dear wishes hovering round her life, 

And tending thoughts, and dreams divine, 
To feed with perfect joy the wife 

Whose happiness is mine. 





BROTHERS IN ARMS. 


Lavra CHENERY sat alone, with, a gleam of 
wicked triumph in her handsome eyes. What was 
there in that fair, false face to make men hate each 
other? Her cousins Robert and Charlie Lansdowne 
had been true brothers before she came — brave 
Robert, handsome Charlie! She wasa little, slight 
thing, not large enough, you would think, to be 
noticed in a ball-room—a tiny, elfish sprite, with 
cheeks as pink as the flower o’ the peach; light 
soft hair, falling whenever it escaped from comb 
and coiffure into loose, shining curls; smal! deli- 
cate features, almost like a child’s, with a sorrow- 
ful curve to the full, red, childish lips; and blue 
eyes, large, and when she chose, languid, but capa- 
ble of flashing out baleful fires. She was not ac- 
complished as other women are. She did not ging, 
but when she spoke her voice thrilled you with a 
weird sweetness of its own. She did not dance, 
but her motions had a certain bird-like grace that 
needed not to be measured off by music. She did 
not talk much, but every thing she said piqued you 
into a wonder what she would. say next, . sort of 
curiosity that proved fatal. 

It was an evil hour when her father died in 
France, where be had gone after his wife’s death, 
when little Laura was only five years old; and 





where he had lingered on for fifteen years, as Amer- 
icans sometimes will, meaning every year to go 
home again. 


There was nothing for Laura but to go to her 
uncle and aunt Lansdowne, whom she had not seen 
for‘all those years. Her father made the arrange- 
ments for this removal during his last illness, so 
that after his death there only remained to settle a 
few last matters, and to make the journey under 
the escort of one of his friends. 

In judging Laura Chenery it is necessary to re- 
member that she had been motherless for fifteen 
years ; and that her education had been the super- 
ficial culture of person and manners, utterly to the 
neglect of heart and spirit. Her father had seen 
no faultsinher. She was his idol—the only thing 
be had loved in the world since the New England 
violets had sprung thick above the heart of her 
mother. In his judgment she could uot err. At 
seventeen he took her from school, and for the next 
three years she mingled with all the freedom of an 
American young lady in that gay, Parisian society 
in which her father found his only divertisement. 

She did not like going to the quiet, country home 
of the Lansdownes; but there was no help, and so 
she resolved to make the best, or rather the worst 
of it. It would go hard, she thought, if there were 
not some poor, honest country parson, some strug- 
gling lawyer, or rising doctor, with whom she 
could amuse herself for a while, and then— But 
she did not disquiet herself. She meant to live and 
shine in a far different sphere from the one to which 
she was going; but with cat-like confidence in her 
power to fall on her feet she never worried as other 
women do, . 

She was’more fortunate than she had expected, 
for she found herself domesticated under the same 
roof with two gentlemen whom even her exacting 
taste could not help approving—brothers, too, and 
there was wickeduess enough in her to feel the de- 
light of an ordinary conauest ten times enhanced 
by the zestful triumph of setting two who ought to 
love éach other by the ears. 

Robert and Charles Lansdowne were specimens 
of the noblest type of the American gentleman. 
And search the world over you will hardly find the 
peer of this type. Englishmen are stanch and 
true and persistent; but, as a race, solid, heavy, 
dogged. Frenchmen are too mercurial; their na- 
ture overflows in the external, and the sources of 
their emotions are not deep. They can love and 
kill themselves; but for the love that lives on si- 
lently and suffers, “‘hopes, and endures, and is 
patient,” they lack the capacity. Germans are 
misty and phlegmatic. Only the thorough-bred 
American gentleman is stanch and true and long- 
enduring as a Briton ; gay and courteous and chiv- 
alrous as a Parisian; and earnest, ideal, and spir- 
itual as the countrymen of Goethe and Schiller. 
But then it takes culture and polish. Such growths 
do not run wild in any soil. 

Robert and Charlie had been educated well, in 
the best sense. They were strong and true—men 
of to-day; ready to enjoy as to suffer or to work. 
Why do such men make easy victims, unless it be 
because the uttermost faith in women is part of 
both their breeding and ‘heir natures? 

I think that, uaconse: ously to themselves, they 
both loved Laura Chen ry at first sight. Their 
hearts warmed toward her naturally—so fair and 
young, in those deep mourning garments which 
enhanced her pure, blonds beauty as all the tricks 
of color and ornament could never have done. So 





shy, too, she seemed, and so pathetically, almost 
humbly grateful for every attention. They meant, 
each oné, to regard her and to treat her as the sis- 
ter they had always coveted, but never had. They 
did not guess that, however dear sisters may be, 
the love is calm, and does not fever pulses or 
quicken heart-beats. 

Laura lay awake two hours—a long time for 
her—one night, when she first knew them, to de- 
cide whether she should marry either of them ; for 
that she could have her choice between them she 
never doubted. They were rich and well-born. 
Charlie was handsome, and Robert would have 
been called so any where but at Charlie’s side. 
They were brave and true. She knew, in her weak, 
wicked little heart, that if either of them loved it 
would be for life and death and forever. But she 
said ‘‘ No” at the end of her two hours’ musing. 
She knew them well enough to be certain that the 
future she had dreamed of and coveted she could 
never attain as the wife of either. They would be 
loving, but never weak. If she was Mrs. Lans- 
downe, farewell to all her dreams of shining again 


] in the gay world of Paris; of breaking more hearts 


as a wife than she had ever stirred as a maiden ; of 
queening it by sea and shore and mountain. She 
must be the loved, honored, cherished wife of one 
man—no ‘ore, no less. With her untouched, 
careless heart, and her dominant vanity, it would 
not suit her. So she put the idea aside and went 
to sleep. 

And knowing how fatally well that steadfast 
Lansdowne nature would love, she yet set herself 
deliberately at work to captivate them both. 

It was no hard task. They had known women 
enough, but they had never sojourned in the Isle 
of the Syrens. Do you think True Thomas had 
never seen fair sweet faces among mortals when he 
followed Fay Vivian across the stream? There are 
women whose presence breathes an atmosphere as 
fatal as those subtle old poisons they used to sprin- 
kle on handkerchiefs and distill into bouquets. 

I do not know which brother yielded first to the 
madness. I think the spell was upon them both 
from the very first hour they ever saw her; but it 
was months before they understood themselves. 
Laura Chenery enjoyed that summer. There was 
a piquant charm in’ the cruel mischief she was 
doing. Noone knew what was coming ; only one 
guessed her purpose. Mrs. Lansdowne, a gentle, 
middle-aged lady, with the keen instinct a mother's 
love gives, had read her secret ; and hated her, as 
even such good gentle women can hate for a wrong 
to their nearest and dearest, never for one which 
touches their own selves only. 

And yet what couldshe do? She could not send 
the orphan daughter of her only brother away from 
the protection of her roof. Would warning her 
sons—her dear boys she called them—do any good ? 
She tried it. Robert was the elder. She had al- 
ways been able to approach him more nearly than 
handsome, good-natured Charlie ; though all the 
rest of the world called Robert haughty and reti- 
cent. He had never outgrown his boyish habit of 
lounging in his mother’s room, and talking over 
with her all that interested him—all but Miss 
Chenery. Up to this time, since her first coming, 
they had never talked of her. Mrs. Lansdowne 
was no diplomatist. She always attacked her ene- 
my in the front, and that mede of warfare has its 
own advantages. 

“‘ Which is it,” she said, looking at Robert steadi- 
ly, ‘that Laura loves, you or Charlie? So far as 
I can discover she measures out her favors pretty 
equally. I should have thought Charlie would 
have been most to her taste.” 

Robert Lansdowne crimsoned like a girl beneath 
his mother’s steady gaze. Her words had opened 
before him a new aspect of affairs. Could it be 
that Charlie loved her—his own younger brother, 
whom he had cherished all his life as the best half 
of himself? By the keen pang, sharp as a sword 
thrust, which this thought gave him, he knew how 
dear she had become to himself. Disguise was 
useless. His mother had taken him unawares, be- 
fore he had his defenses ready. She was mistress 
of the position. He looked up with the instinctive 
appeal for sympathy, the helplessness which the 
bravest man might feel in precisely such a crisis. 

“Do you think Charlie loves her, mother? Be- 
cause, God help me, I know I do.” . 

‘Yes, I think Charlie loves her.” 

‘*Who does she love, mother? If you have read 
Charlie’s heart and mine, you must have seen hers 
also. ” 


A shiver of hope shook the strong limbs as the 
man spoke. He was not prepared for his mother’s 
answer. 

‘* She has none.” 

“ What, no heart ?” 

‘“‘None. Acolder or more utterly selfish woman 
never lured a good may on to madness. She has 
been striving for the poor triumph of making you 
beth love her. She does not mean to marry either 
of you. The only palliation is that she does not 
know what she is doing. She judges other people’s 
natures by her own, and never guesses that-there 
are hearts of which an unhappy love makes utter 
shipwreck. Is it too late, Robert? Are you too 
far gone for self-conquest? Can you not learn to 
forget or despise her ?” 

Robe~: Lansdowne had not interrupted his mo- 
ther; but he spoke now, resolutely, 

“Mother, I should not have suffered any one 
else, man or woman, to say what you have said. 
Even when it comes from you I must utter my pro- 
test. You do not understand Laura, and you mis- 
judge her sorely. It may be true that she would 
not marry either of us, but she has not lured us on 
to love her. She has been as artless and as care- 
less as a child, and that is where her great charm 
lies. If we both love her #t is our sorrow, and not 
her blame. She has treated us as brothers—had 
she not a right to expect to find brothers in the 
nearest friends she had in the world? She has 
never given either of us, as I believe—at any rate 
she has never given me—reason or right to look 
upon her in any other light.” 

Mrs. Lansdowne smiled a little bitterly, and a 





moment afterward sighed. Mothers have played 
the part of Cassandra till one would think they 
should have grown to find it easy; but it costs a 
sharp pang still to see the prophecy they know is 
all too sadly true rejected with scorn; and the 
loved one rushing on unheeding, rash tempter of 
his fate. 

Going out of doors Robert Lansdowne met his 
brother. A bitter, murderous feeling stole into 
his heart. A shudder shook him lest he might 
grow to hate his own brother if Laura loved him. 
An evil spirit whispered him to go at once to her 
and see her first. Perhaps her heart was untouched 
yet, and she might be won by the first comer. And 
then the old, chivalrous Lansdowne honor, the stur- 
dy love of fair play, reasserted itself. No matter 
what it should cost he would deal justly by his own 
brother. He went up to Charlie and spoke with a 
firm tone which it cost him an effort to make so 
steady, 

**Do you love Laura—our cousin ?” 

The tone, the look, the question revealed all to 
Charlie Lansdowne. He knew his own heart, and 
knew his brother’s. He answered, after a moment, 
as firmly, 

‘“*T do—with all my heart, mind, and strength.” 

‘** Have you told her so?” 

“No, I have only just found out for myself that 
she is my only hope on earth.” 

Robert looked at him with a strange pity for 
them both in his eyes. He put his hand on his 
younger brother’s shoulder, gently as when they 
were boys together. He said, in a low, changed 
voice, 

‘*God help us, Charlie, for I love her too. We 
are brothers—let us treat each other fairly. If you 
had not been dear to me so many years I would 
have gone to her now, and won her, if I could, be- 
fore she knew she could have the choice between 
us. But, come what will, we will be honest with 
each other. She shall know both your love and 
mine, and the one she chooses may stay and be 
happy. The other—” 

‘“*T had already made up my mind what I should 
do if I failed,” said handsome Charlie, with a 
strange quiver round his mouth. ‘‘The cause so 
many are dying for needs good men and true. If 
I can not win Laura I can find forgetfulness, per- 
haps, ora grave, in the war.” 

“* So be it,” Robert answered, resolutely. ‘We 
will write to her and tell her the truth—bid her 
choose as her heart guides her, without fear or 
favor. The chosen one shall stay at home, and the 
one she rejects shall enlist to-morrow.” 

‘*You are the scribe and the poet. You shall 
write for us both;” and Charlie Lansdowne made 
a vain effort to speak in his old gay tone. 

What a scene it was when those two brothers 
sat down in the hush of that summer day to write 
the letter on whose reception hinged more than life 
or death! The sunshine lay warm and still over 
the fields—a slumberous haze swam.in the air—hillis 
and meadows were green and bright—an earth in 
which, on such a day, Eve might have ceased to 
mourn for her lost Eden. And yet with what a 
choking anguish of suspense those two hearts 
throbbed! Robert executed his task faithfully. 
He told his cousin, in fitting words, how dearly 
they both loved her—one as well asthe other, He 
told her how ready either would be to give up all 
of life to her happiness ; to cherish het more ten- 
derly than ever woman was cherished before. Then 
he bade her,look into her own eart and fix her 
choice, The one on whom it should fall would 
stay to make her happiness and his own—the other 
would go to find death or peace on the field of battle. 

When all was written they read it over, both of 
them silently, and then they clasped hands over it 
—a compact which both would hold sacred. 

Then they sent it in. ‘ 

They waited two hours before an answer came. 
They opened it, noticing even then how like Laura 
it was—the delicate, elegant paper, with the violet 
odor, and the aristocratic monogram at the top of 
the sheet. The contents also were like Laura— 
too like her. Even now she would not tell them 
honestly that she loved neither of them—that such 
a marriage would not suit her. She wrote artful- 
ly. She loved them both, she said—indeed, in- 
deed she did; they would break her heart if they 
doubted it; loved them far too well to choose be- 
tween them, and send one away to what she be- 
lieved would be certain death. They must not 
ask her. Entreaties would be useless. She would 
never make a decision which would cause so much 

to either of those who were so dear to her. 
It was a pity she had ever come there. She would 
goaway. She could take care of herself, and they 
should both stay at home and forget her, and be as 
happy as they were before the evil hour in which 
she came. 

Her letter was charmingly worded. Nothing 
could have been prettier or more touching. It 
produced precisely the effect she had intended. 
They were both more deeply in her toils than ever ; 
and in either breast arose a feeling which neither 
cared to define toward the other. Each thought 
that if it were not for her fear of wounding his 
brother he should have triumphed; and each be- 
gan to repent of his generosity, and to wish that 
he had waited for no courtesy, but pressed his point 
before she knew that she held two hearts instead 
ofone. They struggled with this feeling, and suc- 
ceeded so far as to suppress its utterance, Charlie 
was the first to speak : 

‘Our plan has failed. We must try another. 
You are the elder. You shall go to her first, and 
find out whether she would have married you if I 
had not been in the way. I think when you are 
with her face to face you can at least learn the 
truth. If you fail, then comes my chancé.” 

Robert Lansdowne’s mood just then was not gen- 
erous. He was but human, and in love; that is, 
say wiser than I, temporarily beside himself. He 
wrung his brother’s hand hard and tarned toward 
the house; for they had been sitting in a little sum- 
mer-house which they had built together when they 
were happy boys. 

He found Laura in a small parlor which, since 





her first coming, had been tacitly given up to her 
as a sort of boudoir. She was looking very love- 
ly. Her hair was falling in soft curling masses 
about her primrose face, and her blue eyes looked 
misty, as if their beams were half quenched in un- 
shed tears, Standing at the door, Robert Lans- 
downe looked at her a moment. How beautiful 
she was! How he longed to take her to his heart, 
the elfish, changeful thing! At first she seemed 
not to notice his approach; but after he had had 
time for a good, long, hungry look at her, she got 
up, and with a childlike ery of ** Oh, Robert, Rob- 
ert!” she was in his arms, on his breast. For one 
instant of perilous joy he believed that she loved 
him. If he could have died then—but death is 
seldom merciful, and it was better, perhaps, that 
he should work out his fate. 

“You do love me!” he cried, in a tone of pas- 


sionate triumph. 

“Oh yes, indeed, and Charlie too—as well as 
if you were my brothers,”” was the answer which 
let him know that he had misuriderstood ber, and 
had his task to begin over again. 

It was allin vain. She was alittle intrigante, 
worthy of her French training. Wildest waves of 
passion were shivered to fragments, and dasbed back 
from the smooth, glacial front of her selfishness. 
He could win no more from her than the letter had 
disclosed. Even if she did love one of them best, 
she said, nothing should ever induce her to confess 
it and banish the other. She was immovable and 
impenetrable. As a last argument, he tqjd her 
that the effect of her present course would be to 
banish them both. If she made no choice both 
must. go instead of one. I think in her wicked 
little heart she was glad of this. It seemed just 
then an easy \.ay of disposing of them. (he was 
beginning to find that the spirits she had evoked 
were too mighty for her. She professed dire dis- 


may, but she did not yield an inch. She would , 


not choose one and banish the other, she persisted ; 
for if the one she sent away died she should feel as 
if she was his murderer—as if his blood was upon 
her head. If they both wanted to go and break 
her heart she could not help it—at least she would 
not feel that she had sent them 

Artfully, indeed, she may 
in Robert Lansdowne’s es , he thought 
she was even tenderer ai. than he had 
dreamed; but he had to give ., bs case all the 
same. For one instant he caught her in his arms, | 
and pressed a kiss which seemed to scorch her 
brain upon her forehead. Then he went out and 
sent his brother in. 

It was only another failure. Laura was not of 
a nature to be overpersuaded against what she be- 
lieved to be her own interest. There is no armor 
so bullet-proof as want of feeling. Where there is 
no heart how can any wound be mortal ? 

It was .sunset when Charlie left her, and she 
curled herself up in the corner of the sofa for a twi- 
light nap—tired out, indeed, with the excitements 
of the afternoon, but profoundly self-complacent, 
and as placid as a dormouse. 

‘“*T am off to-morrow,” Charlie said, going back 
to Robert, and trying to be brave and careless. 
There was something in his tone though that went 
to his brother’s heart as no moan of anguish would 
have done; making him long for the moment to 
put aside his own grief and comfort his rival. 

** You will have a comrade, Charlie; I am going 
too,” he said, kindly. ‘‘We ought to have gone 
in the spring. We should have been spared some 
pain.” 

Charlie did not answer. He sat silently for a 
time looking toward the west, where the sunset 
clouds were kindling into golden flames. How 
many times they had looked out together toward 
those distant hills, and the sunset burning above 
them, he and >is brother! Would they ever look 
at them agaii. ? 

“* Who will tell mother ?”’ he asked, after a little 
while. 

“‘T will,” Robert said, quietly: “I am going 
to her now.” 

Some of the particulars of that interview were 
told me afterward. Robert Larsdowne told his 
mother all the story—showed her the letter in which 
Laura had replied to them; and announced to her 
their joint resolution. Mrs. Lansdowne tried in 
vain to convince him that Laura had but verified 
her own predictions—the impression of her charac- 
ter which she had entertained from the first. His 
faith could not be shaken. He believed, moreover, 
that she loyed one or the other of them with all 
her heart, only she haé been too generous toward 
— too grateful for their love, to make her elec- 

on. 

“Do you not know wem on well enough,” Mrs. 
Lansdowne cried, pressed past her patience, “to be 
sure that none of us would isplay our unselfish- 
ness in quite such a way as t. banish the dearest 
object of our love without even a parting word to 
cheer him under his sentence ?” ' 

I think, tender mother as she was, she would 
rather either of her dear boys should have gone 
away, with the certainty of never returning, than 
to have had him stay to be Laura Chenery’s hus- 
band. At any rate she did not opposethem. She 


‘seep her place 


jegave them her blessing the next morning, though 


the tears choked her’words; and then she put her 
hand into their father’s, turning for comfort, with 
pale, piteous face, to the love that had been her 
joy and pride before they were born. 

They went away without seeing Laura again. 
She begged to be spared the pain of bidding them 
adieu, and you may be sure Mrs. Lansdowne did 
noturge her. Even the brothers felt it was for the 


: best they should not see again the fair child’s face 


that had worked their woe. 

They joined a regiment that had already been 
some months in the field and seen hard service, and 
so from the first they became familiar with the 
actual presence of war. They shared togetber many 


_& perilous reconnoissance, many a weary march. ° 


But all this time there had been a certain reserve 
between them. The frank, warm-hearted freedom 
of their boyish love was gone. There were some 
subjects of which they never spoke. I wonder 
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whether into those true hearts there had not crept 
a bitter leaven? 

At last, fighting boldly side by side, they fell— 
both of them. Pausing a moment in the fray, their 
comrades bore them a little off the field and laid 
them both, wounded and bleeding sore, beside a 
murmuring brook, under the pitiless Southern sky. 
And there they lay, waiting the surgeon and their 
turn for care, or waiting death—they knew not 
which. 

In that hour their hearts softened toward each 
other. ‘They were brothers after all, and had lain 
in the same mother’s arms, climbed the same fa- 
ther’s knee! Charlie spoke first, for his was the 
more demonstrative nature of the two. 

** Robbie, boy, those rebels hit hard. I believe 
they have done for us. Let us die loving brothers, 
if die we must. Neither of us were to blame for 
loving her. It was no treachery, for neither of us 
knew the other's heart. Why should there be any 
coldness between us?” 

Rebert Lansdowne remembered just then for 
hew many years he had been proud of his hand- 
seme brother. He thought how dear they had 
been to each other—the dearest, till she came, of 
any thing the earth held. Could it be that there 
lurked in his heart a secret willingness that his 
brother should fall—a thought that, in such a case, 
it might be that joy would wait for him at home? 
Pangs of self-humiliation tortured him worse than 
his sore wounds had done. He writhed along on 
the sward closer to his brother’s side, and threw 
his arm over his neck. 

He did not say any thing. He was too weak 
just then, or too wretched ; but Charlie understood 
the language of that mute caress, and turived his 
face toward the true eyes that sought it so wistful- 
ly. From that moment, come life or death, the 
bitter leaven was gone; there could never be any 
more coldness or misunderstanding between those 
two hearts. 

They did not die there, by that brook-side, un- 
der the Southern sun. Their turn for help came 
sooner than they thought. Before nightfall they 
Were in the hospital, in two beds, side by side. At 
the first the surgeon had slight hope of them. 
Their wounds were similarly located, and their 
chances for life seemed equal. If they had been 
less vigorously moulded, less perfect in phys- 

ical development, they would have died in the be- 
ginning ; but having lived three days, it began 
to seem possible that they might live yet longer. 
I de not know whether they at all hoped to recov- 
er. Life is sweet, they say; but how if you have 
exhausted the foam and the sparkle, and the cup 
is already at the lees? It would not be so hard 
then to see it overturned on the thirsty sand. 

The morning of the fourth day there came a 
letter. It was to Robert, in his mother’s hand. 
They let him read it, and Charlie lay and watched 
him. How white his lips grew! and what was 
that shadow that shut its darkening gloom down 
over the proud, masterful face? Charlie shivered 
with vague apprehension even before his brother 
handed him the letter and bade him read it. 

Mrs. Lansdowne had written with that sort of 
triumph to which even the best of us are not su- 
perior when we find our intuitions verified, our 
prophecies fulfilled. Perbaps, too, she thought she 
was but administering a wholesome tonic, which 
having taken they would be her brave, cheerful 
boys again. Laura, she wrote, was soon to be mar- 
ried to a French gentleman, 'an old admirer, who 
had found Paris dull without her, and come across 
the seas to seek her out. She seemed very happy, 
the gay, careless thing—in a sort of jubilant, ex- 
ultant state over.her future pfospects, and utterly 
without thought or care for the absent ones whom 
she had driven away. Long before their term of 
service should expire she would be settled in an- 
other land. Surely they must see at last how un- 
worthy she had been, and so forget her, and bring 
back the old, cheery faces to the old cheery home. 

I think Mrs. Lansdowne would have cut off the 
hand that penned those words rather than have 
written them, if she could but have known where 
and how they would find her boys. Charlie read 
them calmly. He could bear to see his idol broken 
when he knew it false. It is well that all natures 
do not cling to an object with the tenacity which 
is so fatal. When he had Guished he hanted the 
paper back to his brother. 

‘I am not surprised, Robbie,” he said, quietly. 
“‘T have been feeling for some time that she was 
never worth the pangs she cost us. Let her go.” 

‘*Thank God you can say so.” There was an 
unspeakable bitterness of anguish in Robert Lans- 
downe’s tone. “J can’t. I loved her, and.that was 
the end. I gave her up, but I wanted to believe 
in her. -It was a cruel blow to rob me of my faith. 
Is there nothing on earth or in heaven but one gi- 
gantic falsehood ?” 

He stopped speaking, with a suppressed groan. 
His sore wound had begun to bleed again in his 
excitement, as they say a murdered man’s will when 
his foot draws near who struck the blow. He had 
got his death in that hour. There had been slight 
enough chance of saving him before—it was im- 
possible now. He lay silent all that day suffer- 
ing tortures to which no groan bore witness, and 
which were only to be guessed from the shudder- 
ing spasms which shook the strong limbs, and the 
great, cold drops which beaded the wide forehead. 
Just at midnight he spoke: 

‘* Charlie, I am glad that we were true friends 
and brothers again before that letter came. Remem- 
ber I die loving you. Tell my mother if souls live 
hereafter my soul will find hers there—the only 
faithful woman I ever knew.” 

Those were his last words. If his sou! going out 
into the dark uttered any wild cry for God’s peace 
and pardon mortal ears did not hear it. There 
was a smile more beautiful than life on the still face 
over which the night-lamp gleamed, but the lips 
were frozen. 


Thenext spring Charlie Lansdowne was at home, 
worn and enfeebled, a man whose days of proud 
were over, but he lived. He could see 





the crocus spring up in the meadows, and catch the 
sweet breath of the violets on the hill-side. His 
nature was too sunny and cheerful for utter wretch- 
edness, but the joy of the old days could never come 
back. The friend who had shared those happier 
times slept under the pines, beneath which they had 
sat together and dreamed their boyish dreams. 
Woe for the voice that would never answer again 
to any summons—the lips would never smile more. 
Was there any place in the hereafter where he 
should see again those true, kindly eyes ? 

Mrs, Lansdowne never asked that question. She 
accepted her son’s last words as a pledge. She 
knew that somewhere, when the life of dreams 
should be over and the life of reality begin, they 
should find each other, she and her boy—her best 
loved boy; for she confessed it now to her own 
heart that he had always been the dearest. 

_She goes about still, pale aud quiet; but oh so 
gentle and so patient! She tries to live for the 
sake of Charlie and Charlie’s father; but her true 
hope, the rest which shall be her reward by-and- 
by, is in the land where Robert is waiting. 

Does any ghost ever trouble the peace of fair 
Lady Laura? It was well that she had left her 
aunt before the news came of Robert’s death. She 
might else have heard some truths that would have 
come back to her now and then among the rose 
odors and the dance music—the mazy whirl which 
she calls living. Is retribution a thing of the pres- 
ent or the future? 
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Meade’s Pocket Box of Games—Contsining 
py gh eng ee dy ty = 
es, Cribbage, Backgammon. a neat box for 
the or knapsack. Price $1 50. Sent free by mail 
for $2 00. 


“WAR LIFE.” Stories of the Campand Field. Neatly 
bound. Sent free by mail for 50 cents. 
CALLENDER & PERCE, 
Publishers and Patent Agents, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


Something New 
For Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Wear. 


Q0@ 


FINE SLEEVE AND BOSOM STUDS. 

All colors—Black, Blue, Crimson, Purple, and White, 
marked with initial letter in every style. Monograms to 
order. Free by mail on of price. Sets, $1 50. 
Address JOHN PHELPS, Broadway, New York. 
QEATERS, SKATERS. —Chilblains, Frost- 

bitten and Celd Feet. The GALVANO ELECTRO 
METALLIC INSOLES are a perfect cure and preventa- 
tive. Price $1; mag Ay oy  eeulaeene & CO., 
No. 429 Broadway. Send for Circular. 


RAILWAY TIME KEEPERS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED ror Auuy Sates. Are warrant- 

















HUBBARD BRO8., Importers, 
Cor. John and Nassau Sts., New York. 


Glo cure Chapped Hands, Salt 
Rheum, &e., India-Babper @! = soft, smooth, and snowy 





a to pay postage. 
“Ladies ean An A Gents sizes, $1 00. 
rate OODYEAR'S LE. —— M'F'G CO., 


205 Broadway, N. Y. 
Every description of Rubber Goods, Wholesale and Retail. 








© YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
Py pcm OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
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stamp for a Rad xm4 Depot 612 Broadway. 





FRIENDS OF SOLD 2 
All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, W: Hil- 
ton Head, Newbern, and all places occupied Union 
og AY a AF DEN’S 
'RESS, No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


T= SCIENCE of the SOUL is given te a 





series of articles in the eile age a eg 
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nel for King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and Major 
for Jack. 52 to the pack. Eagles, 5) 
Stars, and Flags are the and you can play all the 
Ce Four packs mailed ene ae Oy 
usual discount to the trade. Send fora Circular. A’ 
dress AMERICAN PUBLISHING AGENCY, 
14 Chambers Street, New York. 
‘Rheumatism—Who has it? 
It has been confessedly acknowledged by thousands who 
Metallic In- 
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Splendid Holiday Presents. 


100,000 WATCHES, CHARNA, Se, des. 
WORTH $600,000 

To be sold for One Dollar each, cotthout vagaré to wales, 

and not to be paid for till you know what you are to get. 


SPLENDID HY 
OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watehes....... $100 00 each. 


5 00 to 10 00 each. 
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Jewelry 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Mounted 
SED, sconatiesages sass 400 to 500 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 
Cases and Pencils.......... 400 to 6 00 each. 
All Gold Pens 14 Carats and Warranted. 

All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each. Certificates of ail the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus gi all a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the-article or not. 

In all transactions a a we ehall charge for forward- 
ing the Certificates, ae panes and doing tho busi- 
ness, 25 cents each, w must be inclosed when tho Cer- 
tificate ia eent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; Baad for $5; sixty-five for $10; and a 
hundred for $15. 

Aornts.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, yourtded their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 


J.H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 
— —s. * 
S HE GOOD-NATURED ?—His physiogno- 
my will indicate it. I» he cross, morose, and ill-tem- 
pered? His face will show it. For the “Signs of Char- 


acter” see PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. January No. 
now ready. Price 10 cents. Ask your newsman for it. 


MILITARY GOODS. 


Swords for Presentation, Sashes, Belts, 
and Epaulettes, Guns, Pistols, 
and Revolvers. 
Every article in the Military Line Wholesale and Retail. 


W. J. Syms & Bro., 


300 ) Bradway, New Yok. 


J. W. MERSEREAU, 
Men’s Furnishing Goos 


—axD— 


Toueluil ait HILL | 














SHIRTS. 


No. 2W aren Street. 
Srconp Door rnrom Broapway, NEW YORK. 
Represented by N: RB. MERSEREAU, L. N. WYANT. 








Wanted by a Bookseller. 
A thorough! petent Retail Salesman. One of ex- 
perience, with satisfectory reference, can make an engage- 


ment at once, at a fair sa 
con ther 686, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ANTAM MEN.—TOM THUMB and Com. 
NUTT, with portraits and description, in PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Why are they so little? 


Just Tribute to Merit. 
AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
July llth, 1862, 
eas’ Maizena 
et soncived «monet tnt Mette |5 








Flour” of this and other countries notwithstanding. 
Maizena 2 

The food and laxury of the age, without a ult. 

One trial will convince the most d- 


bs can compare with it. A ‘ 
tle boiled in milk will produce rich Cream for coffee, choc- 





olate, tea, &c. Put upin 1 pound with directions. 
A most delicious article of foed for children and invalids 
of all agve. For sale by Grocers and Druggists ev: 
an at Glen Cove, Long 
Island. 
Wholesale Depot, 166 Fulton Street. 
WM. DURYEA, General Agent. 
OLY — Har ate Pen << and 
mitt - for the cheeks, or lips. not 


pecseeay camera) ester See Se ae Can be re- 


sively. Mailed free for one 
HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 183 8. Seventh St., Philad. 


The Prince of Holiday Gifts or Prese ats. 
“THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE” 
Magnities email <lgests SASS Sass Sana Sake 

child may use it. A most y apne pd 
Price rail $9983 with six mounted object Ad. 
dress ENRY CRAIG, 182 Centre Street, York. 


WHISEERS 
ua and many other A. 
n the Book of Wonders. oo 9th Ed. 
HUNTER & OG. lilnod 
HUNTER & 


Tiinadale, N. HL 











ay BOUNTY, PAY, PRIZE-MON 
EY, and all Army and Navy ~~ rocured by 
SOMES & BROWN, No. 2 Park Plave, New York. 
_ Sand for our Hand-Book of Information. 
HE HUMAN BODY—OF WHAT COM- 
POSED ?.-Read PHYSIOLOGY in the nay 


LOGICAL JOURNAL for 1868. 
oar geese for it, or send to TOWER iw WELLS, 
lew York. 








Cristadoro’s Hair Dye. 
Tue Best 1x Tax Wort. 
Cristadoro’s Hair Preservative. 
Unequaled as a dressing. Both for sale everywhere, 
and applied at No. 6 Astor House, N. Y. 


To all Wanting Farms. 





tracts of from $15 to Oe oe ee ae Sree 
Hundreds are iy 

to CHAS. K. —, PM., Vineland, Cum petland Uo 

New Jersey. Report of Solon Robinson and Vineland Ru- 


ral sent free. From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed. 
Tribune. 

“ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an al- 
most level position, and suitable condition for pleasant 
Jarming that we know of this side of the Western Prairies. 


A Choice Collection of Piano Music. 
Nearly 200 Pieces for $2 00. 


THE HOME CIRCLE, a volume of 216 pages, con- 
tains 25 Marches and Quicksteps, 47 Waltzes, 31 Polkas, 
6 Schottisches, 4 Redowas, 4 Mazurkas and Polka Mazur- 
kas, 2 Varsoviennes, 1 Gorlitza, 4 Galopades, 14 Cotillons 
and Quadrilles, and 44 Dances, Hornpipes, &c., arranged 


issued. Price, plain, $2 00; S Shoth, $2 25: ou receipt of 
which, it will he sent, post-paid, by OLIVER DI N & 
CO., Boston. 








The 
Automaton Regiment ; 


OR, 
INFANTRY SOLDIERS’ PRACiiCAL INSTRUCTOR, 
FOR ALL REGIMENTAL MOVEMENTS IN THE 
FIELD. By G. DOUGLAS BREWERTON, late U. 5. 
ARMY. 
By a simple combination of blocks and counters, ar- 
ranged << —s by ae careft'!v considered contrast 
ors, it sup the student with a perfect Regiment, 
where every Onheer, Non-commissioned Officer, and Man 
with each Division, Cempany, Platoon, Section, Field Mu- 
sic, &c., are distinctly marked as to their position in the 
Battalion, so that the student, whetber Officer or Private, 
can see at a glance where his company should be placed, as 
also his own } mayo Neatly pug up in boxes, price $1 00. 
S@™ Sent by uiail on receipt of price, and 30 cents 


vale NOSTRAND, Publisher of Military and Naval 
Bovuks, 192 Broadway, New York. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FReaNKLIN Square, New Yoru, 
Have just pub/ished : 
SPRINGS OF ACTION. By Mrs. C. . 3B. 


Rrewaxpe. 
12mo, pane a Tinted Paper, (sth, $1 90; Cloth, 
Gilt Kiges, $1 

MEMOIRS OF MRS. JOANN \ BETHUNE her Son, 
the Rev. Gro. W. Bernvys, D.D. With an pvendixg 
containing Extracts fron *h Writings of Mrs. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

THE STUDENT'S FRANCE. A Hist, ©¢ Pran.o from 
the Eariiest Times |: the Establizhime::: of the Second 
Empire in 1852. Ilinstrated by wy @ Weed. 
Large 12mo, 734 pages, Cloth, oth, $1 5 . 


£47 Sent by Mail, postage free, on recelpt of price. 
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UNIVERSAL ADVICE TO ABRAHAM. 


DROP 
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Master. ‘‘Twenty-sixth December. Why?” 











Pompey. ‘‘What day ob de month id dis, Massa?” 


Pompey. “Oh! cause you knows Massa Linkum he gib us our Papers on de First Janu- 
ary, God bless um; and now I wants to say as how you allus was a good Massa, and so 
I'll gib you a Mont’s Notice to git anudder Boy. Niggers is powerful cheap now, Massa!” 





Head-Quarters for Jewelry. 


$50,000 worth of Lockets, Neck Chains, Vest Chains, 
Bracelets, Rings, Sets of Jewelry, Studs and Buttons, Gold 
Pens, Gold Thimbles, Masonic Pins and Rings, Scarf Pins, 
&c., &c., &c. Any one wishing to see Samples, I will send 
either of the foregoing Articles on the receipt of $1, to- 
gether with my wholesale circular. 

B. T. HAYWARD, Manufacturing Jeweler, 

208 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHINA AND GLASS! | 


We have now in store a very stock, and invite an 
inspection. Prices are low, most of the stock having been 
imported before the new duty. We have not removed, 
and have NO BRANCH STORE, but continue our busi- 
ness at 479 Broadway, between Broome and Grand Sts. 

DAVIS COLLAMORE & Co, 








"EM! 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A SPECULATION. 


$15 per day made sure, and more if you persevere selling 
our great NEW STYLE Union Prize and Stationery Pack- 
age. Something NOVEL and UNEQUALED. | Different 
to all old styles, and containing ALL NEW ARTICLES 
of good quality. Writing Materials and Fancy Articles 
worth $1 for only 25 cents. Juget the thing for a Splen- 
did Holiday Gift. They are Standard goods, and every- 
body wants them. Profits immense and sales quick. 
We give as a frre present to each person who orders our 
Packages A SPLENDID WATCH, warranted as a time- 
keeper. Packages in endless variety and at all prices. 
Agents wanted in every Camp and every Town, This is 
a chance for soldiers in camp or discharged. Send for 
our New Circulars containing Extra inducements. 

8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau Street, New York, 
largest and oldest Prize Package House in the World. 





AGENTS WANTED in every camp and town, to sell our 
ivew Mammoth Eureka Prize Packages. A Splendid 
Watch free to each Agent. $18 per day sure. Send for 
New Circulars, W.H.CATELY & CO., 40 Ann 8t., N. Y, 


| 50) | 
sgn ERNE ony 





PRE-S < 


ROW.N.Y 





Circular sent free. Specimen Sheets of Type for 6 cents. 

_ HEIMSTREET’S — ie 

Inimitable Hair Restorative. 
IT IS NOT A DYE, 


But restores gray hair to its original color, by supplying 
the capillary tubes with natural sustenance, impaired by 
age or diseare. All instantaneous dyes are composed of 
lunar caustic, destroying the vitality and beauty of the 
hair, and afford of themselves no dressing. Heimstreet's 
Inimitable Coloring not only restores hair to its natural 
color by an easy process, but gives the hair a 
Luxuriant Beauty, 

promotes its growth, prevents its falling off, eradicate® 
dandruff, and imparte health and pleasantness to the head. 
It has stood the test of time, being the original Hair Col- 
oring, and is constantly increasing in favor. Used by both 
gentlemen and ladies. It is sold by all respectable deal- 
ers, or can be procured by them of the commercial agent, 








sent by mail, poctage paid, .on the receipt of $5, b 
W. E. HILTON, nee ty 





259 wore wroushe cut anti, 2OO 


IRON RAILINGS, VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 
GUARDS, and TRON FURNITURE of every descrip- 
tion. Illustrated Catalogues mailed on receipt of four 3 
cent stamps. HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
{259 Canal Street, near Broadway, New York. 
Bartietr & Co., Needle Manufacturers for the Sewing 
Machines, Bartlett's Burnished Hand Needles, 150 for 
25 cents. Free by mail. 421 Broadway, New York. 





EAUTIFUL FACES.—What is the mean- 
ing of long noses, short noses, straight noses, crooked 
noses, sharp noses, blunt noses? And what is indicated 
by thick lips, thin lips, compressed lips, loving lips? 
What about laughing eyes, piercing eyes, blue eyes, gray 
eyes, black eyes? What of chins, broad, narrow, long, 
and retreating? What if the mouth be large or small? 
And what is indicated by light hair, dark hair, red hair, 
straight hair, or curly hair? And of the skin—be it soft, 


smooth, and fair? or be it freckled, dark, orrough? Why ‘ 

all these different conditions, and what do they mean? | An Invention of Rare Merit! 

ete thea: agra — the true ee? Is it LONG WANTED. AND FOUND AT LAST! 

possible to alter, change, and improve the features? These } 

and other questions answered in THE PHRENOLOGI- : ’ . 

CAL JOURNAL for 1863. Only $1 year. January No. | A KEROSENE LAMP CHIMNEY, EASILY CLEANED, 

weed AND WHICH WILL NOT CRACK OR BREAK 

Brora ame FROM SUDDEN CHANGES OF 

TEMPERATURE. 





COLDEN HILL 








The Cummry in common use breaks from unequal ex- 
pansion and contraction, caused by the upper portion be- 
coming much more highly heated than the lower portion. 
This constant liability of the Chimney to be broken by be- 
ing suddenly cooled or ‘* over-heated," is entirely removed 
by a unique and beautiful invention, Brown’s Meta Tor 
Lamp Cuimney, which, being made in accordance with the 
simple law of expansion and contraction, is found to be al- 
most “ fire-proof,”’ as far as heating by the flame of the 


SHIRTS. 


RETAILING 
(29" At Wholesale Prices. _ J | !amp & concernes. 





e clear, positive superiorities of the New Laur Cum- 
NEY over the old style, are: 
ree to 1. It will not crack or break from sudden changes of 
temperature, or “‘ over-heating.” 


Depot 2 Warren Street. J. W. MERSEREAU. 














Rare and Beautiful Flower 

all who join the “* RURAL KEYSTONE CLUB." 2c. | “@' The top can be instantly rémoved, and the glass 

about the house; it is of elegant proportions, and a de- 

THE BEST GIFT cided ornament to the lamp, which will be found to burn 

For Soldiers in the Field . 

you could so long tolerate the old expensive style. 

A **Brown’s Meta, Top Lamp CHIMNEY" IS WARRANT- 

d eight inches deep. Pri lete top, 25 cents; Brass, 31 cents; Silver-Plated, 50 cents. 
Sond fur Ghaiee ee . _— - Dealers will be furnished, per Express, with a sample 
JAS. H. WATKINS, ; . Top Lamp C 

210 Broadway, cor. Fulton Street, N. ¥., —_" Cm rr eee 

Office and Salesroom, 45 Fulton St,, N. Y. 

IMPORTANT TO AGENTS! ! — We have reduced at » 45 Fulton St, Be. ¥. 

the wholesale price of our GREAT STATIONERY PORTFOLIO zo CONSUMPTIVES.— Yu will get the Recipe 

or a 


in $1 clear saving on all Subscriptions to Newspapers and wiped perfectly clean in a moment without wetting. 
with a clear, steady, and beautiful light. 
Is one of Evans’ Portable Tent Heaters. | with ordinary care, to last just as long as the lamp on 
‘J. W. EVANS, 21 John Street, N. Y. boa containing one half doz. Chimneys assorted styles and 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
NEW LAMP CHIMNEY MANUFACTURING CO., 
PackaGn. . We also give better Watches to our Agents sure cure for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, and all 




















Periodicals, For full particulars cend stamp to 3. It is shorter than the common chimney, therefore 
P. SUTTON, Ransom, Penn. less liable to accidents, and more convenient for carrying 

It is really the ideal of perfection in a lamp chimney, 

and after using one for an evening you will wonder that 

c tupi inutes. Will heat any tentin the | which it is used. 

Te ne wun coven feet of pipe, Aig eve inch. Price (with a small neat shade for common size), Zinc 
sizes, with circulars, colored show cards, price list, &., on 
receipt of $1 

LADIES’, MISSES', AND GENT'S 
oor Work MILTON BRADLEY 
In every Variety. , Treasurer, 
than any other firm. Send stamp for new circular. yey by sending to D. Adee, 381 Pearl St., N. 
WEIR & CO., 34 South Third Street, Philadelphia. ¥. sends it free. Write for it,—It has cured thousands, 


$22 WATCHES. $22 


A genuine American Lever, heavy Silver Hunting-Case, 
for $22. Usual price, $30 to $35. All kinds of watches 
retailed at wholesale prices. Send for a Circular. 

J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


Buy your Skate Straps with 


Fogg’s Lever Buckle, 


Manufactured by F. STEVENS, 
215 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, j 
68 KILBY STREET, BOSTON. 


GOLD PENS. 


Retailed at wholesale prices. Goods warranted. Send 
for a circular, giving list of prices and engravings of Pens. 
Pens repointed on the = 36 cents in P. O. Stamps. 

E. 8. JOHNSON, Man ry and Office 15 Maiden 
Lane, New York City. 


A BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE! 
MAGNIFYING 500 TIMES, FOR f° COIN \ PRE- 
eG he 











FERRED. Five of different powers, $], Mail 
Address F. C. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 





The American Parlor 
Or Floor Skate, 
» Hard Rubber Rollers, 
Anti-friction Axles. 


Observe, each Skate is labeled with the trade mark. 
Also, 50,000 pair of Ladies’ and Gents’ Ice Skates, com- 
prising all the new and most improved patterns, made 
from welded steel and iron hardened; Skate Straps and 
Leather Goods of every description; Fogg's improved 
Lever Skate Buckle. Sole Agent for Williams, Morse & 
Co.'s celebrated Skates. 
FREDERICK STEVENS, 
215 PEARL STREET, New York. j 
68 KILBY STREET, Boston. 


WARDS 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Made to Measure at $18, and $27 
PER DOZEN. 
Self-Measurement for Shirts. 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars sent 
free everywhere. 
Frenou FLANNEL Anny Sutets, $24, $27, $30 and $33 
r dozen. 
” 8. W. H. WARD, from London, No. 887 Broadway 
Nervous Diseases and i Debili- 
ty—New and reliable treatment. Valuable Reports sent 
free of charge, by Ir. J. SKILLIN HOUGHTON, No. 2 


South Ninth Street, adelphia, Pa. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQuaRE, New YORK, 
Have Just Published ; 
MISTRESS AND MAID. A HOUSEHOLD STORY. By 


Mvutoox, Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gen- 
neater vies,” “*The Head of the 


Ogil 
Family,” ** Agatha’s Husband," “A Life for a Life,” 


Parsonage Rich 

‘The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” “The Three 
Clerks,” &c., &c. Illustrated by J. E. Mizuais. 8yo, 
Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 56. 


Ea Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 




















